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LECTURE  I. 

Origin  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy. 

The  Importance  of  Philosophy. 

I am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  I shall 
have  to  encounter  in  trying  to  enlist  your  interest, 
nay,  if  possible,  your  sympathy,  for  an  ancient 
system  of  Indian  Philosophy,  the  Vedanta  Philo- 
sophy. It  is  no  easy  task,  even  within  the  walls 
of  this  scientific  Institution,  to  obtain  a hearing 
for  a mere  system  of  philosophy,  whether  new  or 
old.  The  world  is  too  busy  to  listen  to  purely 
theoretical  speculations ; it  wants  exciting  experi- 
ments and,  if  possible,  tangible  results.  And  yet 
I remember  one  who  ought  to  be  well  known  to 
all  of  you  in  this  place,  I remember  our  dear 
friend  Tyndall,  rejoicing  over  a new  theory, 
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because,  as  he  said,  ‘ Thank  God,  it  will  not 
produce  any  practical  results ; no  one  will  ever 
be  able  to  take  out  a patent  and  make  money 
by  it.’  Leibniz,  I suppose,  took  no  patent  for 
his  Differential  Calculus,  nor  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
for  his  theory  of  gravitation.  Trusting  in  that 
spirit  of  Tyndall’s,  which  has  been  so  long  the 
presiding  spirit  of  this  busy  laboratory  of  thought, 
I hope  that  there  may  be  some  friends  and 
admirers  of  his  left  within  these  walls,  who  are 
willing  to  listen  to  mere  speculations, — speculations 
which  will  never  produce  any  tangible  results,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for  which  certainly 
no  one  can  take  out  a patent,  or  hope,  if  he  had 
secured  it,  to  make  any  money  by  it; — and  yet 
these  speculations  are  bound  up  with  the  highest 
and  dearest  interests  of  our  life. 

What  is  important  and  what  is  merely  curious. 

The  system  of  philosophy  for  which  I venture 
to  claim  your  attention  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  Soul  and  its  relation  to  God.  It  comes  to 
us  from  India,  and  is  probably  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old.  Now  the  soul  is  not  a 
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popular  subject  in  these  days.  Even  if  its  exist- 
ence is  not  denied  altogether,  it  has  long  been 
ranged  among  subjects  on  which  ‘ it  is  folly  to 
be  wise.’  However,  if  I were  to  claim  your 
attention  for  a Greek  or  German  system  of 
philosophy,  if  I were  to  tell  you  what  Plato  or 
Kant  have  said  about  the  soul,  it  is  just  possible 
that  their  sayings  might  at  least  be  considered 
as  curious.  But  I must  say  at  once  that  this 
would  not  satisfy  me  at  all.  I look  upon  that 
word  curious  as  a lazy  and  most  objectionable 
word.  If  a man  says,  ‘ Yes,  that  is  very  curious,’ 
what  does  he  mean  ? What  he  really  means  is 
this, — ‘Yes,  that  is  very  curious,  but  no  more.’ 
But  why  no  more  ? Not  because  it  is  of  no 
importance  in  itself,  but  simply  because  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  his  own  mind,  there  is  no  place  as 
yet  ready  to  receive  it ; simply  because  the  chords 
of  his  mind  are  not  attuned  to  it,  and  do  not 
vibrate  in  harmony  with  it ; simply  because  he 
has  no  real  sympathy  with  it.  To  a well-stored 
mind  and  to  a well-arranged  intellect  there  ought 
to  be  nothing  that  is  simply  curious  ; nay  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  almost  every  great  discovery, 
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all  real  progress  in  human  knowledge  is  due  to 
those  who  could  discover  behind  what  to  the 
world  at  large  seemed  merely  curious,  something 
really  important,  something  pregnant  with  results. 
The  electric  spark  of  the  lightning  has  been 
curious  as  long  as  the  world  exists  ; it  seems  but 
yesterday  that  it  has  become  really  important. 

If  my  object  were  simply  to  amuse  you  I could 
place  before  you  a very  large  collection  of  soul- 
curios,  tell  you  ever  so  many  curious  things  about 
the  soul,  sayings  collected  from  uncivilized  and 
from  civilized  races.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the 
names  of  the  soul,  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
full  of  interest.  Among  the  names  applied  to 
the  soul,  some  mean  breath,  others  heart,  others 
midriff,  others  blood,  others  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
all  showing  that  they  were  meant  for  something 
connected  with  the  body,  something  supposed  to 
have  its  abode  in  the  eye,  in  the  heart,  in  the 
blood  or  the  breath,  yet  different  from  every  one 
of  these  coarse  material  objects.  Other  names 
are  purely  metaphorical,  as  when  the  soul  was 
called  a bird,  not  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
a bird,  caged  in  the  body,  but  because  it  seemed 
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winged  in  its  flights  of  thought  and  fancy;  or  when 
it  was  called  a shadow,  not  because  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  actual  shadow  which  the  body  throws  on 
a wall  (though  this  is  held  by  some  philosophers), 
but  because  it  was  like  a shadow,  something 
perceptible,  yet  immaterial  and  not  to  be  grasped. 
Of  course,  after  the  soul  had  once  been  likened 
to  and  called  a shadow,  every  kind  of  supersti- 
tion followed,  till  people  persuaded  themselves 
that  a dead  body  can  no  longer  throw  a shadow. 
Again,  when  the  soul  had  once  been  conceived 
and  named,  its  name,  in  Greek  f^xn,  was  trans- 
ferred to  a butterfly,  probably  because  the  butterfly 
emerged  winged  from  the  prison  of  the  chrysalis. 
And  here,  too,  superstition  soon  stepped  in  and 
represented  pictorially  the  soul  of  the  departed 
as  issuing  from  his  mouth  in  the  shape  of 
a butterfly.  There  is  hardly  a tribe,  however 
uncivilized  and  barbarous,  which  has  not  a name 
for  soul,  that  is  for  something  different  from 
the  body,  yet  closely  allied  to  it  and  hard  at  work 
within  it.  It  was  but  lately  that  I received  from 
the  Bishop  of  North  Caledonia  a new  metaphor 
for  soul.  The  Zimshian  Indians  have  a word 
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which  means  both  soul  and  fragrance.  When 
questioned  by  the  Bishop  on  the  subject,  the 
Indians  replied:  ‘Is  not  a man’s  soul  to  his 
body  what  the  fragrance  is  to  the  flower  ? ’ 
This,  no  doubt,  is  as  good  a metaphor  as  any, 
and  it  may  fairly  claim  a place  by  the  side  of 
Plato’s  metaphor  in  the  ‘ Phaedo,’  where  he 
compares  the  soul  to  the  harmonious  music 
that  can  be  drawn  from  a lyre. 

If  I wished  to  excite  your  interest  in  a collec- 
tion of  such  curios,  I might  place  before  you  ever 
so  many  names,  ever  so  many  metaphors,  ever  so 
many  sayings  with  reference  to  the  soul.  Nay, 
if  looked  upon  as  contributions  to  a study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  human  mind,  as  documents  for 
the  history  of  human  wisdom  or  human  folly, 
such  curious  sayings  might  even  claim  a certain 
scientific  value,  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  the 
ancient  workshop  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  Importance  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy. 

But  I may  say  at  once  that  I shall  not  be 
satisfied  with  metaphors,  however  poetical  or 
beautiful,  and  that  in  placing  before  you  an 
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outline  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  I have  far 
higher  objects  in  view.  I wish  to  claim  the  , 
sympathy  not  only  of  your  mind,  but  of  your 
heart  for  the  profoundest  thoughts  of  Indian 
thinkers  about  the  soul.  After  all,  I doubt 
whether  the  soul  has  really  lost  with  all  of  us 
that  charm  which  it  exercised  on  ancient  thinkers. 
We  still  say,  ‘What  shall  it  profit  a man,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ? ’ And  how  can  we  even  claim  to  have 
a soul  to  lose,  if  we  do  not  know  what  we  mean 
by  soul.  But  if  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  the 
old  Indian  philosophers  should  have  known  more 
about  the  soul  than  Greek  or  Mediaeval  or 
modern  philosophers,  let  us  remember  that  how- 
ever much  the  telescopes  for  observing  the  stars 
of  heaven  have  been  improved,  the  observatories 
of  the  soul  have  remained  much  the  same,  for 
I cannot  convince  myself  that  the  observations 
now  made  in  the  so-called  physico-psychological 
laboratories  of  Germany,  however  interesting  to 
physiologists,  would  have  proved  of  much  help 
to  our  Vedanta  philosophers.  The  rest  and  peace 
which  are  required  for  deep  thought  or  for  ac- 
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curate  observation  of  the  movements  of  the  soul, 
were  more  easily  found  in  the  silent  forests  of 
India  than  in  the  noisy  streets  of  our  so-called 
centres  of  civilization. 

Opinions  of  the  Vedanta  by  Schopenhauer,  Sir  W. 

Jones,  Victor  Cousin,  F.  Schlegel. 

Anyhow,  let  me  tell  you  that  a philosopher  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  historical 
systems  of  philosophy  as  Schopenhauer,  and 
certainly  not  a man  given  to  deal  in  extravagant 
praise  of  any  philosophy  but  his  own,  delivered 
his  opinion  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Upanishads,  in  the  following  words: 
‘ In  the  whole  world  there  is  no  study  so  beneficial 
and  so  elevating  as  that  of  the  Upanishads.  It 
has  been  the  solace  of  my  life,  it  will  be  the  solace 
of  my  death.’  If  these  words  of  Schopenhauer’s 
required  any  endorsement,  I should  willingly  give 
it  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience  during 
a long  life  devoted  to  the  study  of  many  philoso- 
phies and  many  religions. 

If  philosophy  is  meant  to  be  a preparation  for 
a happy  death,  or  Euthanasia,  I know  of  no  better 
preparation  for  it  than  the  Vedanta  Philosophy. 
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Nor  is  Schopenhauer  by  any  means  the  only 
authority  who  speaks  in  such  rapturous  terms  of 
the  ancient  philosophy  of  India,  more  particularly 
of  the  V edanta  Philosophy. 

Sir  William  Jones,  no  mean  authority  as  an 
oriental  as  well  as  a classical  scholar,  remarks 
‘that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Vedanta  or  the 
many  fine  compositions  in  illustration  of  it,  without 
believing  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  derived  their 
sublime  theories  from  the  same  fountain  with  the 
sages  of  India.’  (Works,  Calcutta  ed.,  i.  pp.  20, 
125,  127.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Sir 
William  Jones  meant  that  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophers  borrowed  their  philosophy  from 
India.  If  he  did,  he  would  find  few  adherents 
in  our  time,  because  a wider  study  of  mankind 
has  taught  us  that  what  was  possible  in  one 
country,  was  possible  in  another  also.  But  the 
fact  remains  nevertheless  that  the  similarities 
between  these  two  streams  of  philosophical 
thought  in  India  and  in  Greece  are  very  startling, 
nay  sometimes  most  perplexing. 

Victor  Cousin,  the  greatest  among  the  historians 
of  philosophy  in  France,  when  lecturing  at  Paris 
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in  the  years  1828  and  1829  on  the  history  of 
modern  philosophy,  before  an  audience,  we  are 
told,  of  two  thousand  gentlemen,  spoke  in  the 
following  terms  : ‘ When  we  read  with  attention 
the  poetical  and  philosophical  monuments  of  the 
East,  above  all,  those  of  India  which  are  beginning 
to  spread  in  Europe,  we  discover  there  many 
a truth,  and  truths  so  profound,  and  which  make 
such  a contrast  with  the  meanness  of  the  results 
at  which  the  European  genius  has  sometimes 
stopped,  that  we  are  constrained  to  bend  the 
knee  before  the  philosophy  of  the  East,  and  to 
see  in  this  cradle  of  the  human  race  the  native 
land  of  the  highest  philosophy.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  32.) 

German  philosophers  have  always  been  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  Sanskrit  literature,  and 
more  particularly,  of  Sanskrit  philosophy.  One 
of  the  earliest  students  of  Sanskrit,  the  true 
discoverer  of  the  existence  of  an  Indo-European 
family  of  speech,  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  work 
on  Indian  Language,  Literature,  and  Philosophy 
(p.  471),  remarks:  ‘It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
early  Indians  possessed  a knowledge  of  the  true 
God ; all  their  writings  are  replete  with  senti- 
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ments  and  expressions,  noble,  clear,  and  severely 
grand,  as  deeply  conceived  and  reverentially  ex- 
pressed as  in  any  human  language  in  which  men 
have  spoken  of  their  God.’  And  again  : ‘ Even 
the  loftiest  philosophy  of  the  Europeans,  the 
idealism  of  reason,  as  it  is  set  forth  by  Greek 
philosophers,  appears,  in  comparison  with  the 
abundant  light  and  vigour  of  Oriental  idealism, 
like  a feeble  Promethean  spark  in  the  full  flood 
of  heavenly  glory  of  the  noonday  sun — faltering 
and  feeble,  and  ever  ready  to  be  extinguished.’ 

And  with  regard  more  especially  to  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,  he  says : ‘ The  divine  origin  of  man 
is  continually  inculcated  to  stimulate  his  efforts 
to  return,  to  animate  him  in  the  struggle,  and 
incite  him  to  consider  a reunion  and  reincorporation 
with  divinity  as  the  one  primary  object  of  every 
action  and  exertion1.’ 

The  Vedanta,  both  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

What  distinguishes  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  from 
all  other  philosophies  is  that  it  is  at  the  same 
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time  a religion  and  a philosophy.  With  us  the 
prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  religion  and 
philosophy  are  not  only  different,  but  that  they 
are  antagonistic.  It  is  true  that  there  are  con- 
stant attempts  made  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 
religion.  We  can  hardly  open  a Review  without 
seeing  a new  Eirenicon  between  Science  and 
Religion.  We  read  not  only  of  a Science  of 
Religion,  but  even  of  a Religion  of  Science.  But 
these  very  attempts,  whether  successful  or  not, 
show  at  all  events  that  there  has  been  a divorce 
between  the  two.  And  why  ? Philosophy  as  well 
as  religion  is  striving  after  truth  ; then  why  should 
there  be  any  antagonism  between  them  ? It  has 
often  been  said  that  religion  places  all  truth 
before  us  with  authority,  while  philosophy  appeals 
to  the  spirit  of  truth,  that  is,  to  our  own  private 
judgment,  and  leaves  us  perfectly  free  to  accept 
or  reject  the  doctrines  of  others.  But  such  an 
opinion  betrays  a strange  ignorance  of  the  history 
of  religions.  The  founder  of  every  new  religion 
possessed  at  first  no  greater  authority  than  the 
founder  of  a new  school  of  philosophy.  Many 
of  them  were  scorned,  persecuted,  and  even  put 
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to  death,  and  their  last  appeal  was  always,  what 
it  ought  to  be — an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  truth 
within  us,  and  not  to  twelve  legions  of  angels, 
nor,  as  in  later  times,  to  the  decrees  of  Councils, 
to  Papal  Bulls,  or  to  the  written  letter  of 
a sacred  book.  Nowhere,  however,  do  we  find 
what  we  find  in  India,  where  philosophy  is  looked 
upon  as  the  natural  outcome  of  religion  ; nay,  as 
its  most  precious  flower  and  fragrance.  Whether 
religion  leads  to  philosophy,  or  philosophy  to 
religion,  in  India  the  two  are  inseparable,  and 
they  would  never  have  been  separated  with  us, 
if  the  fear  of  men  had  not  been  greater  than  the 
fear  of  God  or  of  Truth.  While  in  other  countries 
the  few  who  had  most  deeply  pondered  on  their 
religion  and  most  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
its  founder,  were  liable  to  be  called  heretics  by  the 
ignorant  many,  nay  were  actually  punished  for 
the  good  work  they  had  done  in  purifying  religion 
from  that  crust  of  superstition  that  will  always 
gather  around  it;  in  India  the  few  were  honoured 
and  revered,  even  by  those  who  could  not  yet 
follow  them  into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  free 
and  unfettered  thought.  Nor  was  there  in  India 
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any  necessity  for  honest  thinkers  to  screen  their 
doctrines  behind  the  name  of  Esoteric  Religion. 
If  religion  is  to  become  esoteric  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  live,  as  it  often  is  with  us,  what  is  the 
use  of  it  ? Why  should  religious  convictions  ever 
fear  the  light  of  day  ? And,  what  is  even  more 
creditable  to  the  ancient  believers  and  philoso- 
phers of  India,  they  never,  in  the  exalted  position 
which  was  allowed  to  them  on  account  of  their 
superior  knowledge  and  sanctity,  looked  down 
with  disdain  on  those  who  had  not  yet  risen  to 
their  own  height.  They  recognised  the  previous 
stages  of  submissive  studentship  and  active  citizen- 
ship as  essential  steps  towards  the  freedom  which 
they  themselves  enjoyed ; nay,  they  admitted  no 
one  to  their  companionship  who  had  not  passed 
through  these  stages  of  passive  obedience  and 
practical  usefulness.  Three  things  they  preached 
to  them  as  with  a voice  of  thunder:  Damyata, 
Subdue  yourselves,  subdue  the  passions  of  the 
senses,  of  pride  and  selfwill ; Datta,  Give,  be 
liberal  and  charitable  to  your  neighbours  ; and  Da- 
yadhvam,  Have  pity  on  those  who  deserve  your 
pity,  or,  as  we  should  say,  ‘ Love  your  neighbours 
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as  yourselves.’  These  three  commands,  each  be- 
ginning with  the  syllable  Da,  were  called  the  three 
Da’s,  and  had  to  be  fulfilled  before  any  higher 
light  was  to  be  hoped  for  (Brz'had  Arazzyaka 
Upanishad  V,  2),  before  the  highest  goal  of  the 
Veda,  the  Vedanta,  could  be  reached. 

The  Upanishads  as  Vedanta. 

Vedanta  means  the  end  of  the  Veda,  whether 
we  take  it  in  the  sense  of  the  final  portion,  or  the 
final  object  of  the  Veda.  Now  the  Veda,  as  you 
know,  is  the  old  Bible  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
whatever  sects  and  systems  may  have  sprung  up 
within  their  religion  during  the  three  thousand 
years  of  its  existence,  they  all,  with  the  exception 
of  course  of  Buddhism,  agree  in  recognising  the 
Veda  as  the  highest  authority  on  all  religious 
questions.  The  Vedanta  philosophy  thus  recog- 
nises by  its  very  name  its  dependence  on  the 
Veda,  and  the  oneness  of  religion  and  philosophy. 
If  we  take  the  word  in  its  widest  sense,  Veda,  as 
you  know,  means  knowledge,  but  it  has  become 
the  special  name  of  the  Hindu  Bible,  and  that 
Bible  consists  of  three  portions,  the  Sazzzhitas, 
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or  collections  of  metrical  prayers  and  hymns  of 
praise,  the  Brahmawas,  or  prose  treatises  on  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  Arawyakas,  books  intended 
for  the  dwellers  in  the  forest,  the  most  important 
portion  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Upanishads. 
These  Upanishads  are  philosophical  treatises, 
and  their  fundamental  principle  might  seem  with 
us  to  be  subversive  of  all  religion.  In  these 
Upanishads  the  whole  ritual  and  sacrificial  system 
of  the  Veda  is  not  only  ignored,  but  directly 
rejected  as  useless,  nay  as  mischievous.  The 
ancient  gods  of  the  Veda  are  no  longer  recog- 
nised. And  yet  these  Upanishads  are  looked 
upon  as  perfectly  orthodox,  nay  as  the  highest 
consummation  of  the  Brahmanic  religion. 

This  was  brought  about  by  the  recognition  of 
a very  simple  fact  which  nearly  all  other  religions 
seem  to  have  ignored.  It  was  recognised  in 
India  from  very  early  times  that  the  religion  of 
a man  cannot  be  and  ought  not  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  a child  ; and  again,  that  with  the  growth 
of  the  mind,  the  religious  ideas  of  an  old  man 
must  differ  from  those  of  an  active  man  of  the 
world.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deny  such 
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facts.  We  know  them  all  from  the  time  when 
we  first  emerge  from  the  happy  unconsciousness 
of  a child’s  faith,  and  have  to  struggle  with  im- 
portant facts  that  press  upon  us  from  all  sides, 
from  history,  from  science,  and  from  a knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  ourselves.  After  recovering 
from  these  struggles  man  generally  takes  his 
stand  on  certain  convictions  which  he  believes 
that  he  can  honestly  hold  and  honestly  defend. 
There  are  certain  questions  which  he  thinks  are 
settled  once  for  all  and  never  to  be  opened  again  ; 
there  are  certain  arguments  to  which  he  will  not 
even  listen,  because,  though  he  has  no  answer  to 
them,  he  does  not  mean  to  yield  to  them.  But 
when  the  evening  of  life  draws  near  and  softens 
the  lights  and  shades  of  conflicting  opinions,  when 
to  agree  with  the  spirit  of  truth  within  becomes  far 
dearer  to  a man  than  to  agree  with  the  majority 
of  the  world  without,  these  old  questions  appeal 
to  him  once  more,  like  long-forgotten  friends ; 
he  learns  to  bear  with  those  from  whom  formerly 
he  differed  ; and  while  he  is  willing  to  part  with 
all  that  is  non-essential — and  most  religious  dif- 
ferences seem  to  arise  from  non-essentials — he 
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clings  all  the  more  firmly  to  the  few  strong  and 
solid  planks  that  are  left  to  carry  him  into  the 
harbour,  no  longer  very  distant  from  his  sight. 
It  is  hardly  credible  how  completely  all  other 
religions  have  overlooked  these  simple  facts,  how 
they  have  tried  to  force  on  the  old  and  wise  the 
food  that  was  meant  for  babes,  and  how  they 
have  thereby  alienated  and  lost  their  best  and 
strongest  friends.  It  is  therefore  a lesson,  all  the 
more  worth  learning  from  history,  that  one  religion 
at  least,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  powerful, 
and  most  widely  spread  religions,  has  recognised 
this  fact  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  Four  Stages  of  Life. 

According  to  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Brah- 
manic  faith,  each  man  has  to  pass  through  three 
or  four  stages.  The  first  is  that  of  discipline, 
which  lasts  from  childhood  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood. During  these  years  the  young  man  is 
sent  away  from  home  to  the  house  of  a teacher 
or  Guru,  whom  he  is  to  obey  implicitly,  and  to 
serve  in  every  way,  and  who  in  return  has  to 
teach  him  all  that  is  necessary  for  life,  and  more 
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particularly  the  Veda  and  what  pertains  to  his 
religious  duties.  During  all  that  time  the  pupil 
is  supposed  to  be  a mere  passive  recipient,  a 
learner  and  believer. 

Then  follows  the  second  stage,  the  stage  of 
manhood,  during  which  a man  has  to  marry,  to 
rear  a family,  and  perform  all  those  duties  which 
are  prescribed  for  a householder  in  the  Veda  and 
the  Law-books.  During  these  two  periods  no 
doubt  is  ever  hinted  as  to  the  truth  of  their 
religion,  or  the  binding  form  of  the  law  which 
everybody  has  to  obey. 

But  with  the  third  period,  which  begins  when 
a man’s  hair  has  turned  white,  and  he  has  seen 
the  children  of  his  children,  a new  life  opens, 
during  which  the  father  of  the  family  may  leave 
his  home  and  his  village  and  retire  into  the 
forest  with  or  without  his  wife.  During  that 
period  he  is  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming any  sacrifices,  though  he  may  or  must 
undergo  certain  self-denials  and  penances,  some 
of  them  extremely  painful.  He  is  then  allowed 
to  meditate  with  perfect  freedom  on  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  death.  And  for  that  pur- 
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pose  he  is  expected  to  study  the  Upanishads, 
contained  in  the  Arawyakas  or  Forest-books,  or 
rather,  as  books  did  not  yet  exist,  he  is  expected 
to  learn  their  doctrines  from  the  mouth  of  a 
qualified  teacher.  In  these  Upanishads  not  only 
are  all  sacrificial  duties  rejected,  but  the  very 
gods  to  whom  the  ancient  prayers  of  the  Veda 
were  addressed,  are  put  aside  to  make  room  for 
the  One  Supreme  Being,  called  Brahman1. 

Relation  of  the  Soul  (Atman)  to  Brahman  (the 
Parama-atman). 

The  same  Upanishads  had  then  to  explain 
the  true  relation  between  that  Brahman,  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  soul 
of  man  was  called  Atman,  literally  the  self,  also 
Uivatman,  the  living  self;  and  after  the  sub- 
stantial unity  of  the  living  or  individual  self  with 
the  Supreme  Being  or  Brahman  had  been  dis- 
covered, that  Brahman  was  called  the  Highest 
Self  or  Parama-atman.  These  terms  Brahman 


1 Brahman  as  a neuter  is  paroxytone,  as  a masculine  oxytone, 
Brahman. 
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and  Atman,  dfivatman  and  Paramatman  have 
to  be  carefully  remembered  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  Vedanta  philosophy.  Self,  you  will 
perceive,  is  a far  more  abstract  name  than 
soul,  but  it  is  meant  to  express  what  other 
nations  have  expressed  by  less  abstract  terms, 
such  as  soul , anima , or  Every  one 

of  these  names  has  still  something  left  of  its 
original  predicative  power,  such  as  moving  or 
breathing,  while  at  man,  self,  before  it  was  chosen 
as  a name  for  soul,  had  become  a mere  pronoun, 
free  from  any  metaphorical  taint,  and  asserting 
nothing  beyond  existence  or  self-existence. 

These  terms  were  not  new  technical  terms 
coined  by  philosophers.  Some  of  them  are  very 
old  terms  which  occur  in  the  oldest  Vedic  com- 
positions, in  the  hymns,  the  Brahma^as,  and 
finally  in  the  Upanishads. 

The  etymological,  that  is  the  original,  mean- 
ing of  Brahman  is  doubtful,  and  it  would  take 
up  too  much  of  our  time  at  present,  were 
I to  attempt  to  examine  all  the  explanations 
of  it  which  have  been  proposed  by  Indian  and 
European  scholars.  I hope  to  return  to  it 
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afterwards k For  the  present  I can  only  say 
that  Brahman  seems  to  me  to  have  meant 
originally  what  bursts  forth  or  breaks  forth, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  thought  and  word,  or 
in  the  shape  of  creative  power  or  physical  force. 

The  etymology  of  atman  also  is  difficult,  and 
this  very  difficulty  shows  that  both  these  words, 
brahman  and  atman,  are  very  ancient,  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  historical  Sanskrit,  belong 
to  a prehistoric  layer  of  Sanskrit.  But  whatever 
was  the  etymological  meaning  of  atman,  whether 
breath  or  anything  else,  it  had,  in  the  Veda 
already,  become  a mere  pronoun  ; it  meant  self, 
just  like  the  Latin  ipse , and  it  was  after  it  meant 
ipse , that  it  was  used  to  express  the  ipseitas  of 
man,  the  essence  or  soul  of  man,  and  likewise 
of  God. 

Unsystematic  Character  of  the  Upanishads. 

We  can  watch  the  growth  of  these  thoughts 
in  the  Upanishads,  and  their  more  systematic 
treatment  in  the  Vedanta-sutras.  When  we  read 


1 See  infra , p.  149. 
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the  Upanishads,  the  impression  they  leave  on 
our  mind  is  that  they  are  sudden  intuitions  or 
inspirations,  which  sprang  up  here  and  there,  and 
were  collected  afterwards.  And  yet  there  is 
system  in  all  these  dreams,  there  is  a common 
background  to  all  these  visions.  There  is  even 
an  abundance  of  technical  terms  used  by  different 
speakers  so  exactly  in  the  same  sense,  that  one 
feels  certain  that  behind  all  these  lightning-flashes 
of  religious  and  philosophical  thought  there  is 
a distant  past,  a dark  background  of  which ' we 
shall  never  know  the  beginning.  There  are 
words,  there  are  phrases,  there  are  whole  lines 
and  verses  which  recur  in  different  Upanishads, 
and  which  must  have  been  drawn  from  a common 
treasury ; but  we  receive  no  hint  as  to  who  col- 
lected that  treasury,  or  where  it  was  hidden,  and 
yet  accessible  to  the  sages  of  the  Upanishads. 

This  name  of  Upanishad  means  etymolo- 
gically ‘sitting  near  a person,’  the  French  siance 
or  session,  and  these  Upanishads  may  represent 
to  us  the  outcome  of  ‘ sittings  ’ or  ‘ gatherings  ’ 
which  took  place  under  the  shelter  of  mighty 
trees  in  the  forests,  where  old  sages  and  their 
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disciples  met  together  and  poured  out  what  they 
had  gathered  during  days  and  nights  spent  in 
quiet  solitude  and  meditation.  When  we  speak 
of  forests,  we  must  not  think  of  a wilderness.  In 
India  the  forest  near  the  village  was  like  a happy 
retreat,  cool  and  silent,  with  flowers  and  birds, 
with  bowers  and  huts.  Think  what  their  life 
must  have  been  in  these  forests,  with  few  cares 
and  fewer  ambitions ! What  should  they  think 
and  talk  about,  if  not  how  they  came  to  be  where 
they  were,  and  what  they  were,  and  what  they 
would  be  hereafter.  The  form  of  dialogue  is 
very  common  in  these  works,  and  they  also 
contain  the  discussions  of  a larger  number  of  sages, 
who  are  so  terribly  earnest  in  their  endeavours 
after  truth  that  they  willingly  offer  their  heads 
to  their  adversaries,  if  they  can  prove  them 
wrong.  But  while  there  is  a complete  absence 
of  systematic  teaching  in  these  Upanishads,  they 
^ offer  us  once  more  the  valuable  spectacle  not 
only  of  what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  evolu- 
tion, but  of  real  historical  growth. 
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Growth  of  Religious  and  Philosophic  Thought 
before  the  Upanishads. 

There  are  indeed  a few  traces  left  of  a previous 
growth  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
we  must  dwell  for  a moment  on  these  antecedents 
of  the  Upanishads,  in  order  to  understand  the 
point  from  whence  the  Vedanta  philosophers 
started.  I have  often  pointed  out  that  the  real 
importance,  nay  the  unique  character  of  the  Veda 
will  always  be,  not  so  much  its  purely  chrono- 
logical antiquity,  great  though  it  be,  as  the 
opportunity  which  it  affords  us  of  watching  the 
active  process  of  the  fermentation  of  early  thought. 
We  see  in  the  Vedic  hymns  the  first  revelation 
of  Deity,  the  first  expressions  of  surprise  and 
suspicion,  the  first  discovery  that  behind  this 
visible  and  perishable  world  there  must  be  some- 
thing invisible,  imperishable,  eternal  or  divine. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda 
can  doubt  any  longer  as  to  what  was  the  origin 
of  the  earliest  Aryan  religion  and  mythology. 
Nearly  all  the  leading  deities  of  the  Veda  bear  the 
unmistakable  traces  of  their  physical  character. 
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Their  very  names  tell  us  that  the)'  were  in  the 
beginning  names  of  the  great  phenomena  of 
nature,  of  fire,  water,  rain  and  storm,  of  sun 
and  moon,  of  heaven  and  earth.  Afterwards, 
we  can  see  how  these  so-called  deities  and  heroes 
became  the  centres  of  mythological  traditions, 
wherever  the  Aryan  speakers  settled,  whether 
in  Asia  or  in  Europe.  This  is  a result  gained 
once  for  all,  and  this  light  has  shed  its  rays  far 
beyond  the  Vedic  mythology  and  religion,  and 
lightened  up  the  darkest  corners  in  the  history 
of  the  mythological  and  religious  thoughts  of  the 
other  Aryan  nations,  nay  of  nations  unconnected 
by  their  language  with  the  speakers  of  Aryan 
speech. 

In  the  same  way  the  growth  of  the  divine 
idea  is  laid  bare  in  the  Veda  as  it  is  no- 
where else.  We  see  before  our  eyes  who  the 
bright  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  were  that 
became  the  Devas,  the  Bright  ones,  or  the  Gods, 
the  deities  of  other  countries.  We  see  how  these 
individual  and  dramatic  deities  ceased  to  satisfy 
their  early  worshippers,  and  we  find  the  incipient 
reasoners  postulating  One  God  behind  all  the 
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deities  of  the  earliest  pantheon.  As  early  a writer 
as  Yaska  about  500  b.  c.  has  formed  to  himself 
a systematic  theology,  and  represents  all  the 
Vedic  deities  as  really  three,  those  like  the  Fire, 
whose  place  is  on  earth,  those  like  Indra,  whose 
place  is  in  the  air,  and  those  like  the  Sun, 
whose  place  is  in  the  sky ; nay  he  declares  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  deity  that  the 
one  Divine  Self  is  celebrated  as  if  it  were  many  h 

Belief  in  one  God. 

We  see,  however,  in  the  ancient  hymns  already, 
say  1 500  b.  c.,  incipient  traces  of  this  yearning 
after  one  God.  The  gods,  though  separate 
individualities,  are  not  represented  as  limited 
by  other  gods,  but  each  god  is  for  the  time 
being  implored  as  supreme,  a phase  of  religious 
thought,  which  has  been  described  by  the  name  of 
Henotheism,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 


1 The  same  ideas  are  well  summed  up  in  one  of  the  Upani- 
shads  (B/'fh.  Ar.  Up.  Ill,  9),  where  we  are  told  that  there  were 
at  first  more  than  three  thousand  and  three  hundred  gods,  but 
that  they  were  reduced  to  33,  to  6,  to  3,  to  2,  to  ii-,  and  at  last 
to  one,  which  One  is  the  breath  of  life,  the  Self,  and  his  name 
is  That. 
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Polytheism.  Thus  one  of  the  Vedic  gods,  Indra, 
the  god  of  the  air,  is  called  Vbvakarman,  the 
Maker  of  all  things,  while  the  Sun  (Savitar)  is 
invoked  as  Pra^apati,  the  Lord  of  all  living 
beings.  In  some  places  this  One  as  a neuter, 
is  called  the  great  Divinity  of  all  the  gods,  mahat 
devanam  asuratvam  ekam  (R.V.  Ill,  55,  1). 

These  were  indeed  giant  strides,  and  we  can 
watch  them  clearly  in  different  parts  of  the  Veda, 
from  the  simplest  invocations  of  the  unknown 
agents  behind  sun  and  moon,  heaven  and  earth, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  One  God,  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  Lord  and  Father,  and  lastly 
to  the  faith  in  one  Divine  Essence  (Brahman),  of 
which  the  Father  or  Maker  of  all  things  is  what 
they  call  the  pratika  or  face,  or  manifestation  or, 
as  we  should  say,  the  persona,  the  mask,  the 
person. 

This  was  the  final  outcome  of  religious  thought, 
beginning  with  a most  natural  faith  in  invisible 
powers  or  agents  behind  the  startling  drama  of 
nature,  and  ending  with  a belief  in  One  Great 
Power,  the  unknown,  or  rather  the  unseen  God, 
worshipped,  though  ignorantly  worshipped,  through 
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many  years  by  the  poets  of  the  Vedic  age.  It  was 
this  treasure  of  ancient  religious  thought  which 
the  sages  of  the  Upanishads  inherited  from  their 
forefathers,  and  we  shall  now  have  to  see  what 
use  they  made  of  it,  and  how  they  discovered 
at  last  the  true  relation  between  what  we  call 
the  Divine  or  the  Infinite,  as  seen  objectively  in 
nature,  and  the  Divine  or  the  Infinite  as  perceived 
subjectively  in  the  soul  of  man.  We  shall  then 
be  better  able  to  understand  how  they  erected 
on  this  ancient  foundation  what  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most  sublime  philosophy  and  the  most 
satisfying  religion,  the  Vedanta. 

Two  Forms  of  the  Vedanta. 

When  we  speak  of  Vedanta  philosophy  we 
must  distinguish  between  two  forms  in  which  we 
possess  it.  We  possess  it  in  an  unsystematic  form, 
nay  as  a kind  of  wild  growth  in  the  Upanishads, 
and  we  have  it  once  more,  carefully  elaborated, 
and  fully  systematized  in  the  Vedanta-sutras. 
These  Sutras  are  ascribed  to  Badaraya^a  1, 


1 This  Vyasa  Badaraya«a  can  hardly  be,  as  Weber  and  others 
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whose  date,  as  usual,  is  disputed.  They  do  not 
form  a book,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  for  they 
are  really  no  more  than  headings  containing  the 
quintessence  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  By 
themselves  they  would  be  completely  unintelli- 
gible, but  if  learnt  by  heart,  as  they  were  and  still 
are,  they  would  no  doubt  form  a very  useful 
thread  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Vedanta. 
By  the  side  of  these  Sutras,  however,  there  must 
always  have  existed  a body  of  oral  teaching,  and 
it  was  probably  this  traditional  teaching  which 
was  gathered  up  at  last  by  Sankara,  the  famous 
teacher  of  the  Vedanta,  in  his  so-called  com- 
mentary or  Bhashya  on  the  Sutras.  That  Bhashya, 
however,  so  far  from  being  a mere  commentary, 
may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  real  body  of  the 
Vedanta  doctrines,  to  which  the  Sutras  form  no 
more  than  a useful  index.  Yet  these  Sutras  must 
soon  have  acquired  an  independent  authority,  for 


supposed,  the  same  as  the  Vyasa  Dvaipayana,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Mahabharata.  The  character  of  their  works  is  different, 
and  so  are  their  names.  Badarayawa,  the  author  of  the  Brahma- 
sulras,  is  generally  referred  to  about  400  a.d.,  though  without 
very  conclusive  evidence. 
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they  were  interpreted  in  different  ways  by  different 
philosophers,  by  ^Sankara,  by  Ramanuja1,  Madhva, 
Vallabha,  and  others,  who  became  the  founders 
of  different  Vedanta2  sects,  all  appealing  to  the 
Sutras  as  their  highest  authority. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  Vedanta 
philosophy  consists,  as  I remarked  before,  in  its 
being  an  independent  system  of  philosophy,  yet 


1 We  are  told  in  the  Sarvadanrana-sangraha  (p.  80,  transl. 
Cowell)  that  Ramanuja,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  found 
the  previous  commentary  composed  by  Bodhayana  too  prolix, 
and  therefore  composed  his  own.  Ramanuja  says  so  himself 
in  his  Vribhashya,  and  informs  us  that  other  teachers  before 
him  had  done  the  same  (Ved. -sutras,  transl.  Thibaut,  vol.  i, 
p.  xxi).  If  the  Vr/ttikara  against  whom  some  of  Sankara’s 
remarks  are  said  to  be  intended  is  the  same  Bodhayana,  his 
date  would  be  previous  at  least  to  700  a.d. 

2 In  some  cases  the  different  expositors  of  the  Vedanta-sutras 
do  actual  violence  to  the  text.  Thus  in  I,  1,  15  the  text  of  the 
Sutras  is  Vikara-rabdan  na  iti  /’en  na  pra/mryat.  This  is 
meant  to  show  that  the  suffix  maya  in  anandamaya  does  not 
necessarily  convey  the  idea  of  change  or  degree,  which  would 
not  be  applicable  to  Brahman,  but  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
abundance  (pra^urya).  But  Vallabha  explains  pra/hrryat  not  as 
an  ablative  but  as  a compound  pra£urya-at,  i.  e.  going  towards 
or  reaching  abundance,  because  this  material  world  itself  is 
Brahman,  which  has  attained  to  the  condition  of  abundance. 
(Shai/darjana-^intanika  III,  p.  39.) 
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entirely  dependent  on  the  Upanishads,  a part  of  the 
Veda,  nay  chiefly  occupied  with  proving  that  all  its 
doctrines,  to  the  very  minutest  points,  are  derived 
from  the  revealed  doctrines  of  the  Upanishads,  if 
only  properly  understood,  that  they  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  revelation,  and  that  there  are  no 
contradictions  whatever  between  the  various 
Upanishads  themselves. 


Upanisliads  treated  as  Revealed,  not  as  Historical 
Books. 

It  was  necessary  to  do  this,  for  the  Upanishads 
were  believed  to  be  divine  revelation,  and  this 
belief  was  so  firmly  established  that  even  the 
boldest  philosophers  in  India  had  to  reconcile 
their  own  doctrines  with  those  of  their  ancient 
inspired  teachers.  This  is  done  with  the  most 
extraordinary  ingenuity  and  a perseverance  worthy 
of  a better  cause1.  To  us  the  Upanishads  have, 


1 Thus  in  the  commentary  on  Ved.-sutras  II,  i,  1 1,  we  read  : 
‘ In  matters  to  be  known  from  Scripture  mere  reasoning  is  not 
to  be  relied  on  for  the  following  reason  also.  As  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  altogether  unfettered,  reasoning  which  disregards 
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of  course,  a totally  different  interest.  We  watch 
in  them  the  historical  growth  of  philosophical 

the  holy  texts,  and  rests  on  individual  opinion  only,  has  no 
proper  foundation.  We  see  how  arguments,  which  some  clever 
men  had  excogitated  with  great  pains,  are  shown,  by  people  still 
more  ingenious,  to  be  fallacious,  and  how  the  arguments  of  the 
latter  again  are  refuted  in  their  turn  by  other  men  ; so  that,  on 
account  of  the  diversity  of  men’s  opinions,  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  mere  reasoning  as  having  a sure  foundation.  Nor  can 
we  get  over  this  difficulty  by  accepting  as  well-founded  the  reason- 
ing of  some  person  of  recognised  mental  eminence,  may  he  be 
Kapila  or  anybody  else ; since  we  observe  that  even  men  of 
the  most  undoubted  mental  eminence,  such  as  Kapila,  Karzada, 
and  other  founders  of  philosophical  schools,  have  contradicted 
one  another.’  It  is  true  that  this  line  of  reasoning  is  objected  to 
because  in  reasoning  against  reasoning,  we  implicitly  admit  the 
authority  of  reason.  But  in  the  end  .Sankara  holds  that  ‘the 
true  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  world,  on  which  final  emancipa- 
tion depends,  cannot,  on  account  of  its  excessive  abstruseness, 
even  be  thought  of  without  the  help  of  the  holy  texts.’  ‘ The 
Veda,’  he  adds,  ‘ which  is  eternal  and  the  source  of  knowledge, 
may  be  allowed  to  have  for  its  object  firmly  established  things, 
and  hence  the  perfection  of  that  knowledge  which  is  founded 
on  the  Veda  cannot  be  denied  by  any  of  the  logicians  of  the  past, 
present,  or  future.  We  have  thus  established  the  perfection  of 
this  our  knowledge  which  reposes  on  the  Upanishads.’ 

See  also  II,  i,  27:  ‘As  the  Pura«a  says:  “Do  not  apply 
reasoning  to  what  is  unthinkable ! The  mark  of  the  unthink- 
able is  that  it  is  above  all  material  causes.”  Therefore  the 
cognition  of  what  is  supersensuous  is  based  on  the  holy  texts 
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thought,  and  are  not  offended  therefore  by  the 
variety  of  their  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  we 
expect  to  find  variety,  and  are  even  pleased  when 
we  find  independent  thought  and  apparent  con- 
tradictions between  individual  teachers,  although 
the  general  tendency  of  all  is  the  same.  Thus 
we  find  side  by  side  such  utterances  as  ‘In  the 
beginning  there  was  Brahman,’  ‘ In  the  beginning 
there  was  Self,  ‘ In  the  beginning  there  was 
water,'  ‘ In  the  beginning  there  was  nothing,’ 
‘ In  the  beginning  there  was  something,’  or  to 
translate  these  two  sentences  more  correctly  into 
the  language  of  our  European  philosophy,  ‘ In 
the  beginning  there  was  the  /a?)  ovf'  and  ‘ In  the 


only.  But — our  opponent  will  say — even  the  holy  texts  cannot 
make  us  understand  what  is  contradictory.  Brahman,  you  say, 
which  is  without  parts  undergoes  a change,  but  not  the  entire 
Brahman.  If  Brahman  is  without  parts,  it  does  either  not  change 
at  all,  or  it  changes  in  its  entirety.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  that  it  changes  partly  and  persists  partly,  a break  is  effected 
in  its  nature,  and  from  that  it  follows  that  it  consists  of  parts, 
&c.’  Here  .Sankara  admits  a real  difficulty,  but  he  explains  it 
away  by  showing  that  the  break  in  Brahman  is  the  result  of 
Avidya  (nescience)  only.  The  same  reasoning  is  applied  in 
II,  i,  31  and  elsewhere. 
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beginning  there  was  to  oV.’  We  meet  even  in 
the  Upanishads  themselves  with  discussions  pro- 
voked by  these  contradictory  statements  and 
intended  to  reconcile  them,  as  when  we  read  in 
the  WMnd.  Up.  VI,  27,  ‘But  how  could  that 
which  is,  be  born  of  that  which  is  not  ? No, 
my  son,  that  only  which  is,  was  in  the  beginning, 
one  only,  without  a second  V But  while  in  the 
Upanishads  these  various  guesses  at  truth  seem 
thrown  out  at  haphazard,  they  were  afterwards 
woven  together  with  wonderful  patience  and  in- 
genuity.1 2 The  uniform  purpose  running  through 
all  of  them,  was  clearly  brought  out,  and  a system 
of  philosophy  was  erected  out  of  such  diverse 
materials,  which  is  not  only  perfectly  coherent, 
but  quite  clear  and  distinct  on  almost  every  point 
of  doctrine.  Though  here  and  there  the  Sutras 
admit  of  divergent  interpretations,  no  doubt  is 
left  on  any  important  point  of  Sankara's  philo- 
sophy ; which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any 
system  of  philosophy  from  the  days  of  Plato  to 
the  days  of  Kant. 

1 See  Taitt.  Up.  II,  7,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  xv,  p.  58. 

2 See  Vedanta-sutras  I,  4,  14-15. 
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Moral  Preparation  for  the  Study  of  the  Vedanta. 

The  study  of  philosophy  in  India  was  not  only 
an  integral  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans, 
but  it  was  based  from  the  very  beginning  on  a 
moral  foundation.  We  saw  already  that  no  one 
was  admitted  to  the  study  of  the  Upanishads  who 
had  not  been  properly  initiated  and  introduced  by 
a qualified  teacher,  and  who  had  not  fulfilled 
the  duties,  both  civil  and  religious,  incumbent  on 
a householder.  But  even  that  was  not  enough. 
No  one  was  supposed  to  be  fit  for  true  philo- 
sophical speculation  who  had  not  completely 
subdued  his  passions.  The  sea  must  no  longer 
be  swept  by  storms,  if  it  is  to  reflect  the  light 
of  the  sun  in  all  its  divine  calmness  and  purity. 
Hence,  even  the  hermit  in  the  forest  was  expected 
to  be  an  ascetic,  and  to  endure  severe  penances 
as  a help  for  extinguishing  all  the  passions  that 
might  disturb  his  peace.  And  it  was  not  only 
the  body  that  had  to  be  subdued  and  hardened 
against  all  external  disturbances  such  as  heat 
and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst.  Six  things  had  to 
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be  acquired  by  the  mind,  namely  tranquillity 1, 
restraint,  self-denial,  long-suffering,  collectedness, 
and  faith.  It  has  been  thought2  that  this  quiet- 
ness is  hardly  the  best  outfit  for  a philoso- 
pher, who,  according  to  our  views  of  philosophy, 
is  to  pile  Ossa  on  Pelion  in  order  to  storm  the 
fortress  of  truth  and  to  conquer  new  realms  in 
earth  and  heaven.  But  we  must  remember  that 
the  object  of  the  Vedanta  was  to  show  that  we 
have  really  nothing  to  conquer  but  ourselves,  that 
we  possess  everything  within  us,  and  that  nothing 
is  required  but  to  shut  our  eyes  and  our  hearts 
against  the  illusion  of  the  world  in  order  to  find 
ourselves  richer  than  heaven  and  earth.  Even 
faith,  ^raddha  3,  which  has  given  special  offence 
as  a requisite  for  philosophy,  because  philosophy, 
according  to  Descartes,  ought  to  begin  with  de 
omnibus  dubitare,  has  its  legitimate  place  in  the 
Vedanta  philosophy,  for,  like  Kant's  philosophy, 
it  leads  us  on  to  see  that  many  things  are  beyond 

1 &ma,  Dama,  Uparati  (often  explained  as  relinquishment 
of  all  sacrificial  duties),  Titiksha,  Samadhi,  .Sraddha. 

2 Deussen,  System,  p.  85. 

3 It  is  left  out  in  some  texts. 
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the  limits  of  human  understanding,  and  must  be 
accepted  or  believed,  without  being  understood. 

How  seriously  and  religiously  philosophy  was 
taken  up  by  the  Yedantists,  we  see  from  what  are 
considered  the  essential  requisites  of  a true  philo- 
sopher. He  ought  to  have  surrendered  all  desire 
for  rewards  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come. 
He  ought  therefore  never  to  dream  of  acquiring 
wealth,  of  founding  a school,  of  gaining  a name 
in  history  ; he  ought  not  even  to  think  of  any 
recompense  in  a better  life.  All  this  may  sound 
very  unreal,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
ancient  India  these  things  were  real,  for  why 
should  they  have  been  imagined  ? Life  was  as 
yet  so  simple,  so  unartificial,  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  unrealities.  The  ancient  Brahmans 
never  seem  to  pose — they  hardly  had  a public 
to  pose  to.  There  were  no  other  nations  to  watch 
them,  or  if  there  were,  they  were  barbarians  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Brahmans,  and  their  applause  would 
have  counted  for  nothing.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  ancient  Hindu  philosophers  were  made 
altogether  of  a better  stuff  than  we  ourselves. 
I only  mean  that  many  of  the  temptations  to  which 
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our  modern  philosophers  succumb,  did  not  exist 
in  the  days  of  the  Upanishads.  Without  wishing 
to  draw  any  disparaging  comparisons,  I thought 
it  necessary  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages 
which  the  ancient  thinkers  of  India  enjoyed  in 
their  solitude,  in  order  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  that  after  2,000  years  their  works  are 
still  able  to  rivet  our  attention,  while  with  us,  in 
spite  of  advertisements,  of  friendly  and  unfriendly 
reviews,  the  philosophical  book  of  the  season  is 
so  often  the  book  of  one  season  only.  In  India 
the  prevailing  philosophy  is  still  the  Vedanta,  and 
now  that  printing'  of  ancient  Sanskrit  texts  has 
set  in  and  become  profitable,  there  are  more  new 
editions  published  of  the  Upanishads  and  Sankara 
in  India1,  than  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza  in 
Europe.  Why  is  that  ? I believe  much  of  the 
excellency  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  philosophers 
is  due  to  their  having  been  undisturbed  by  the 
thought  of  there  being  a public  to  please  or  critics 
to  appease.  They  thought  of  nothing  but  the 


1 See  Catalogues  of  Sanskrit  Books  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  Haas  and  Bendall,  s.v.  Badarayawa. 
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work  they  had  determined  to  do  : their  one  idea 
was  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  made. 
There  was  no  applause  they  valued,  unless  it 
came  from  their  equals  or  their  betters  ; pub- 
lishers, editors,  and  log-rollers  did  not  yet  exist. 
Need  we  wonder  then  that  their  work  was  done 
as  well  as  it  could  be  done,  and  that  it  has  lasted 
for  thousands  of  years  ? The  ancient  Upanishads 
describe  the  properly  qualified  student  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  following  words  (Br/h.  Up.  IV,  4, 
23):  'He  therefore  who  knows  the  Self,  after 
having  become  quiet,  subdued,  satisfied,  patient, 
and  collected,  sees  self  in  Self,  sees  all  as  Self. 
Evil  does  not  overcome  him,  he  overcomes  all 
evil.  Evil  does  not  burn  him,  he  burns  all  evil. 
Free  from  evil,  free  from  spots,  free  from  doubt, 
he  becomes  a true  Brahmawa.’ 


Mistrust  in  the  Evidence  of  the  Senses. 

Another  essential  requisite  for  a student  of 
philosophy  was  the  power  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  eternal  and  what  is  not.  This  distinc- 
tion lies  no  doubt  at  the  root  of  all  philosophy. 
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Philosophy  begins  when  men,  after  having  gazed 
on  the  world,  suddenly  stare  and  start,  and  ask, 
What  art  thou  ? There  are  minds  perfectly 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  appear,  and  quite 
incapable  of  apprehending  anything  except  what 
is  visible  and  tangible.  They  would  hardly  know 
what  is  meant  by  anything  invisible  or  eternal, 
least  of  all  could  they  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  what  is  invisible  is  alone  real  and  eternal, 
while  what  is  visible  is  by  its  very  nature  unreal 
or  phenomenal  only,  changeable,  perishable,  and 
non-eternal.  And  yet  they  might  have  learnt 
from  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  iv.  18)  that  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal  ; but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,  eternal.  To  the  Brahmans 
to  be  able  to  mistrust  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
was  the  very  first  step  in  philosophy,  and  they 
had  learnt  from  the  remotest  times  the  lesson 
that  all  secondary,  nay  all  primary  qualities  also, 
are  and  can  be  subjective  only.  In  later  times 
they  reduced  these  ancient  philosophical  intuitions 
to  a system,  and  they  reasoned  them  out  with  an 
exactness  which  may  well  excite  our  surprise  and 
admiration. 
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Metaphorical  Language  of  the  Upanishads. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  philosophic  thought, 
however,  which  is  represented  to  us  by  some  of 
the  Upanishads,  they  were  satisfied  with  prophetic 
visions,  and  these  were  often  expressed  in  preg- 
nant metaphors  only.  The  phenomenal  world 
was  to  them  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert, 
visible,  but  unreal,  exciting  thirst,  but  never 
quenching  it.  The  terror  of  the  world  was  like 
the  fright  occasioned  by  what  seemed  a snake 
in  the  dark,  but  in  the  light  of  day  or  of  truth, 
proved  to  be  a rope  only.  If  asked  why  the 
Infinite  should  be  perceived  by  us  as  qualified, 
they  answered  : Look  at  the  air  in  the  sky,  it  is 
not  blue  ; yet  we  cannot  help  seeing  it  as  blue. 
If  asked  how  the  One  Infinite  Being,  the  One 
without  a Second,  could  appear  as  many  in  this 
world,  they  said  : Look  at  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  the  ripples  in  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  : in 
every  one  there  is  the  sun  reflected  a thousand- 
fold— yet  we  know  that  there  is  but  one  sun, 
though  our  eyes  cannot  bear  its  great  glory  and 
its  dazzling  light. 
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It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  how 
carefully  Sankara  guards  against  the  abuse  of 
metaphorical  illustration.  He  knows  that  omne 
simile  claudicat . An  illustrative  simile,  he  says 
very  truly,  is  meant  to  illustrate  one  point  only, 
not  all ; otherwise  it  would  not  be  a simile. 
He  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  comparison  of 
Brahman  or  the  Highest  Self,  as  reflected  in 
the  variety  of  this  universe,  with  the  sun  or  moon, 
as  reflected  in  the  water,  may  seem  not  quite 
admissible,  because  the  sun  has  a certain  form, 
and  comes  in  contact  with  the  water  which  is 
different  from  it  and  at  a distance  from  it.  Here 
we  can  understand  that  there  should  be  an  image 
of  the  sun  in  the  water.  But  the  Atman  or  the 
Highest  Self  has  no  form,  and  as  it  is  present 
everywhere  and  all  is  identical  with  it,  there  are 
no  limiting  conditions  different  from  it.  But  he 
continues,  if  therefore  it  should  be  objected  that 
the  two  instances  are  not  parallel,  we  answer : 

‘ The  parallel  instance  (of  the  sun’s  reflection  in 
the  water)  holds  good,  since  one  common  feature — 
with  reference  to  which  alone  the  comparison  is 
instituted — does  exist.  Whenever  two  things  are 
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compared,  they  are  so  with  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular point  only  which  they  are  thought  to  have 
in  common.  Entire  equality  between  two  things 
can  never  be  demonstrated  ; indeed  if  it  could  be 
demonstrated,  there  would  be  an  end  of  that 
particular  relation  which  gives  rise  to  a com- 
parison.’ Sankara  therefore  was  fully  aware  of 
the  dangerous  nature  of  comparisons  which  have 
often  done  so  much  mischief  in  philosophical  and 
religious  discussions,  by  being  extended  beyond 
their  proper  limits.  But  even  then  he  is  not  yet 
satisfied.  He  seems  to  say,  I am  not  answerable 
for  the  comparison;  it  occurs  in  the  Veda  itself, 
and  whatever  occurs  in  the  Veda,  must  be  right. 
This  shows  that  even  a belief  in  literal  inspiration 
is  not  a new  invention.  He  then  adds  that  the 
special  feature  on  which  the  comparison  rests  is 
only  the  participation  ‘ in  the  increase  and  decrease.’ 
What  he  means  is  that  the  reflected  image  of 
the  sun  expands,  when  the  surface  of  the  water 
expands,  and  contracts  when  the  water  contracts  ; 
that  it  trembles  when  the  water  trembles,  and 
divides  when  the  water  is  divided.  It  thus 
participates  in  all  the  attributes  and  conditions 
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of  the  water ; while  the  real  sun  remains  all  the 
time  the  same.  Similarly  the  Brahman,  the 
Supreme  Being,  although  in  reality  uniform  and 
never  changing,  participates,  as  it  were,  in  the 
attributes  and  states  of  the  body  and  the  other 
limiting  conditions  (or  upadhis)  within  which  it 
abides  ; it  grows  with  them  as  it  were,  decreases 
with  them  as  it  were,  and  so  on.  Hence,  as 
two  things  compared  possess  certain  features  in 
common,  no  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
comparison. 

This  will  show  you  that,  however  poetical  and 
sometimes  chaotic  the  language  of  the  U panishads 
may  be,  Sankara,  the  author  of  the  great  com- 
mentary on  the  Vedanta-sutras,  knows  how  to 
reason  accurately  and  logically,  and  would  be  able 
to  hold  his  own  against  any  opponent,  whether 
Indian  or  European. 

There  is  another  well-known  simile  in  the 
U panishads,  intended  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
that  Brahman  is  both  the  material  and  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  world,  that  the  world  is  made  not 
only  by  God,  but  also  of  God.  How  can  that  be  ? 
the  pupil  asks,  and  his  teacher  answers  : ‘ Look  at 
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the  spider  who  with  the  utmost  intelligence  draws 
the  threads  of  its  wonderful  net  out  of  its  own 
body.’  What  he  meant  was  of  course  no  more 
than  an  illustration  that  should  help  his  pupil 
to  understand  what  was  meant  by  Brahman  being 
at  the  same  time  the  material  and  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  web  of  the  created  world.  But  what 
has  been  the  consequence  ? Some  of  the  earliest 
missionaries  related  that  the  god  of  the  Brahmans 
was  a large  black  spider  sitting  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  creating  the  world  by  drawing 
it  out  like  threads  from  its  own  body. 

Comparisons,  you  see,  are  dangerous  things, 
unless  they  are  used  cautiously,  and  though  the 
Upanishads  abound  with  poetical  metaphors  we 
shall  see  that  no  one  could  have  availed  himself 
of  these  philosophical  similes  with  greater  caution 
than  Vaiikara,  the  author  of  the  classical  work  on 
the  Vedanta  philosophy. 


LECTURE  II. 

The  Soul  and  God. 

Extracts  from  the  Upanishads.  I.  From  the 
Ka//;a  Upanishad. 

I shall  to-day  give  you  first  of  all  a few 
specimens  of  the  style  in  which  the  Upanishads 
are  written. 

In  one  of  the  Upanishads  we  read  of  a father 
who  glories  in  having  made  a complete  and  perfect 
sacrifice  by  surrendering  all  that  he  could  call  his 
own,  to  the  gods.  Thereupon  his  son,  his  only 
son,  seems  to  have  taunted  him  with  not  having- 
sacrificed  him  also  to  the  gods.  This  has  been 
considered  as  a survival  of  human  sacrifices  in 
India,  just  as  Abraham’s  willingness  to  sacrifice 
Isaac  has  been  accepted  as  a proof  of  the  former 
existence  of  similar  sacrifices  among  the  Hebrews. 
It  may  be  so,  but  nothing  is  said  in  our  case  of 
a real  killing  of  the  son.  After  the  father  has 
said  that  he  would  give  his  son  to  Death,  we  find 
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at  once  that  the  son  has  entered  the  abode  of 
Death  (Yama  Vaivasvata),  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  Death,  there  is  no  one  to  receive  him  with  the 
honours  due  to  a Brahman.  Hence  when  the  lord 
of  the  Departed,  Yama,  returns  after  three  days’ 
absence,  he  expresses  his  regret,  and  offers  the 
young  man  three  boons  to  choose.  The  young 
philosopher  asks  first  that  his  father  may  not  be 
angry  with  him,  when  he  returns  (so  he  evidently 
means  to  return  to  life),  and  secondly  that  he  may 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  certain  sacrificial  acts 
which  lead  to  happiness  in  Paradise.  But  for  the 
third  boon  he  will  accept  nothing  but  a knowledge 
of  what  becomes  of  man  after  death.  ‘ There  is 
that  doubt,’  he  says,  ‘ when  a man  is  dead,  some 
saying,  he  is  ; others,  he  is  not.  This  I should 
like  to  know,  taught  by  thee,  this  is  the  third  of 
my  boons.’ 

Yama,  the  god  of  death,  declines  to  answer 
that  question,  and  tempts  the  young  man  with 
every  kind  of  gift,  promising  him  wealth,  beautiful 
women,  a long  life,  and  pleasures  of  every  kind. 
But  his  guest  resists  and  says  (I,  26):  ‘These 
things  last  till  to-morrow,  O Death,  and  they  wear 
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out  the  vigour  of  our  senses.  Even  the  whole  of 
our  life  is  short.  Keep  thy  horses,  keep  dance 
and  song  for  thyself.  No  man  can  be  made  happy 
by  wealth.  Shall  we  possess  wealth,  when  we  see 
thee,  O Death  ? ’ 

In  the  end  Death  has  to  yield.  He  has 
promised  the  three  boons,  and  he  must  fulfil  his 
promise.  All  this  throws  a bright  light  on  the 
state  of  life  and  the  state  of  thought  in  India,  say 
3,000  years  ago.  For  although  all  this  is  poetry, 
we  must  remember  that  poetry  always  presupposes 
reality,  and  that  no  poets  could  have  successfully 
appealed  to  human  sympathy,  unless  they  had 
struck  chords  which  could  vibrate  in  response. 

Then  Yama  says:  ‘After  pondering  on  all 
pleasures  that  are  or  seem  delightful,  thou  hast 
dismissed  them  all.  Thou  hast  not  gone  into  the 
road  that  leadeth  to  wealth,  by  which  many  go  to 
destruction.  Fools  dwelling  in  darkness,  wise  in 
their  own  conceit,  and  puffed  up  with  vain  know- 
ledge, go  round  and  round,  staggering  to  and  fro, 
like  blind  men  led  by  the  blind.  The  Hereafter 
never  rises  before  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless 
child,  deluded  by  the  delusion  of  wealth.  “ This 
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is  the  world,”  he  thinks,  “there  is  no  other  ” — and 
thus  he  falls  again  and  again  under  my  sway  ’ — 
the  sway  of  death. 

After  Yama  has  convinced  himself  that  his 
young  Brahman  guest  has  subdued  all  passions, 
and  that  neither  sacrifice  nor  faith  in  the  ordinary 
gods,  nor  hope  for  happiness  in  heaven,  will  satisfy 
him,  he  begins  to  indicate  to  him  the  true  nature 
of  the  Brahman,  which  forms  the  eternal  reality 
of  the  world,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  see  the 
oneness  of  his  soul,  that  is,  of  his  self  with  Brah- 
man ; for  this,  according  to  the  Upanishads,  is 
true  immortality.  ‘ The  Self,’  he  says,  1 smaller 
than  small,  greater  than  great,  is  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  the  creature.  A man  who  is  free  from 
desires  and  free  from  grief,  sees  the  majesty  of 
the  Self  by  the  grace  of  the  Creator  V 


1 It  is  very  tempting  to  read  dhatuprasadat,  and  to  translate 
‘ from  the  quieting  of  the  elements,'  taking  elements  in  the 
sense  of  the  three  Guwas,  sattvam,  ra^as,  and  tamas  ; see  Gabala 
Up.  IV.  But  the  same  expression  dhatu^  prasadat  occurs  again 
in  the  -SVettuvatara  Upanishad  III,  20  and  in  the  Mahanaray. 
Up.  VIII,  3 ; while  the  compound  dhatuprasada  does  not  occur 
in  the  Upanishads,  nor  is  prasada  ever  used  of  the  equalisation 
of  the  guwas,  but  constantly  of  the  favour  or  grace  of  personal 
beings  (Uvara,  &c.). 
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‘That  Self  cannot  be  gained  by  the  Veda  nor 
by  understanding,  nor  by  much  learning.  He 
whom  the  Self  chooses,  by  him  the  Self  can  be 
gained.  The  Self  chooses  him  as  his  own.’ 

This  idea  that  the  knowledge  of  Self  does  not 
come  by  study  nor  by  good  works,  but  by  the  grace 
or  the  free  choice  of  the  Self,  is  familiar  to  the 
authors  of  the  Upanishads,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as 
what  was  called  before  the  grace  of  the  Creator. 

Then  he  goes  on:  ‘No  mortal  lives  by  the 
breath  that  goes  up  and  by  the  breath  that  goes 
down, — what  we  should  call  the  breath  of  life. 
We  live  by  another,  in  whom  these  two  repose.’— 
Here  we  see  that  the  Brahmans  had  clearly 
perceived  the  difference  between  the  organic  life 
of  the  body,  and  the  existence  of  the  Self, 
a difference  which  many  philosophers  of  much 
later  times  have  failed  to  perceive. 

And  again:  ‘He,  the  highest  Person,  who  is 
awake  in  men1  while  they  are  asleep,  shaping 
one  lovely  sight  after  another,  that  indeed  is  the 

1 It  would  introduce  a thoroughly  modern  idea  to  translate 
‘ The  spirit  who  watches  over  those  who  sleep.’  Nor  does 
atyeti  mean  1 to  escape.’ 
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Bright,  that  is  Brahman,  that  alone  is  called  the 
Immortal.  All  worlds  are  contained  in  it,  and  no 
one  goes  beyond.' 

‘ As  the  one  fire,  after  it  has  entered  the  world, 
though  one,  becomes  like  unto  every  form  which  it 
takes  (like  unto  whatever  it  burns),  thus  the  one 
Self  within  all  things  becomes  different,  according 
to  whatever  it  enters, — but  it  exists  also  without.’ 

‘ As  the  sun,  the  eye  of  the  whole  world,  is  not 
contaminated  by  the  external  impurities  seen  by 
the  eyes,  thus  the  one  Self  within  all  things  is 
never  contaminated  by  the  misery  of  the  world, 
being  himself  without.’ 

Here  you  see  the  transcendent  character  of 
the  Self  maintained,  even  after  it  has  become 
incarnate,  just  as  we  hold  that  God  is  present  in 
all  things,  but  also  transcends  them  (Westcott, 
St.  John,  p.  160).  Again,  he  says  : ‘ There  is  one 
ruler,  the  Self  within  all  things,  who  makes  the 
one  form  manifold.  The  wise  who  perceive  him 
within  their  self  or  soul,  to  them  belongs  eternal 
happiness,  not  to  others.’ 

‘ His  form  is  not  to  be  seen,  no  one  beholds 
him  with  the  eye.  He  is  imaged  by  the  heart, 
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by  wisdom,  by  the  mind.  Those  who  know  this 
are  immortal.’ 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  this  Upanishad,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  is  concerned  with  anything  like  proving  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  by  arguments.  And  the 
same  applies  to  the  religions  of  most  of  the 
ancient  people  of  the  world,  nay,  even  to  the  re- 
ligions of  savage  and  uncivilized  races  with  whose 
opinions  concerning  the  soul  and  its  fate  after 
death  we  are  acquainted.  No  attempt  is  ever 
made  to  collect  arguments  in  support  of  the  soul’s 
immortality,  for  the  simple  reason,  it  would  seem, 
that  though  there  was  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
decay  and  final  decomposition  of  the  body,  nothing 
like  the  death  of  the  soul  had  ever  come  within 
human  cognizance.  The  ideas  as  to  the  manner 
of  life  which  the  soul  would  lead  after  death  are, 
no  doubt,  often  very  childish  and  imperfect,  but 
the  idea  that  the  soul  would  come  to  a complete 
end  after  the  death  of  the  body,  the  most  childish 
and  imperfect  of  all  ideas,  belongs  decidedly  to 
a later  age.  Like  other  sacred  writings,  the 
Upanishads  also  indulged  in  the  most  fanciful 
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descriptions  of  the  abode  of  the  soul  after  death, 
and  their  conceptions  of  the  happiness  or  un- 
happiness of  the  departed  spirits  are  hardly 
superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  It  may  have 
been  the  very  fancifulness  of  these  descriptions 
that  raised  the  doubts  of  more  serious  thinkers, 
and  thus  made  them  throw  up  their  belief  in  the 
vulgar  immortality  of  the  souls,  together  with 
their  old  belief  in  Elysian  fields  and  Isles  of  the 
Blessed.  The  Upanishads,  however,  adopt  a 
much  wiser  course.  They  do  not  argue  against 
the  popular  belief,  they  leave  the  old  belief  as 
useful  to  those  who  know  no  higher  happiness 
than  an  increase  of  the  happiness  which  they 
enjoyed  in  this  life,  and  who,  by  good  works,  had 
deserved  the  fulfilment  of  their  human  hopes  and 
wishes.  But  they  reserve  a higher  immortality, 
or  rather  the  only  true  immortality,  for  those  who 
had  gained  a knowledge  of  the  eternal  Brahman 
and  of  their  identity  with  it,  and  who  could  as 
little  doubt  of  their  existence  after  death,  as  they 
doubted  of  their  existence  before  death.  They 
knew  that  their  true  being,  like  that  of  Brahman, 
was  without  beginning  and  therefore  without  end, 
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and  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  indulge  in  any 
prophetic  visions  as  to  the  exact  form  which  their 
future  existence  would  assume.  Immortality  is 
represented  as  the  result  of  knowledge.  Man 
is  immortal  as  soon  as  he  knows  himself,  or 
rather  his  self,  that  is,  as  soon  as  he  knows  the 
eternal  Self  within  him. 

The  whole  of  this  philosophy  may  be  called  the 
common  property  of  the  ancient  thinkers  of  India. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  it  should  not  have 
been  taught  to  children  or  to  people  unfit  as  yet 
for  higher  thought ; but  no  person  qualified  by 
birth  and  education  was  kept  from  it.  All  that 
strikes  us  is  a certain  reticence,  even  on  the  part 
of  Death,  when  he  is  made  to  communicate  his 
knowledge  to  his  young  guest.  We  see  that  the 
teacher  is  fully  aware  of  the  high  value  of  his 
knowledge,  and  that  he  entrusts  it  to  his  pupil 
rather  grudgingly,  and  as  the  most  precious  thing 
he  has  to  give. 

II.  From  the  MaitrAyawa  Upanishad. 

We  shall  see  the  same  hesitation  in  another 
episode  taken  from  the  Maitrayawa  Upanishad. 
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Here  it  is  not  a young  Brahman,  but  an  old  king 
who  had  surrendered  the  crown  to  his  son  and 
retired  into  the  forest  to  meditate  on  life  and 
death.  He  there  meets  a wise  hermit,  and  throws 
himself  at  his  feet,  saying  : ‘ O Saint,  I know  not 
the  Self,  thou  knowest  its  essence.  Teach  it  to  me.’ 
Here  also  the  teacher  tells  the  king-  at  first 
that  what  he  asks  is  difficult  to  teach.  But  the 
king  insists.  ‘ What  is  the  use  of  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasures,’  he  says,  ‘ in  this  offensive,  un- 
substantial body — a mere  mass  of  bones,  skin, 
sinews,  marrow,  flesh,  seed,  blood,  mucus,  tears, 
phlegm,  ordure,  water,  bile  and  slime  ? What  is 
the  need  of  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  in  this 
body  which  is  assailed  by  lust,  hatred,  greed, 
delusion,  fear,  anguish,  jealousy,  separation  from 
what  we  love,  union  with  what  we  do  not  love, 
hunger,  thirst,  old  age,  death,  illness,  grief  and 
other  evils  ? We  see  that  all  is  perishable,  like 
these  insects,  like  herbs  and  trees,  growing  and 
decaying.  Mighty  rulers  of  empires,  wielders  of 
bows — then  follows  a long  list  of  names — have 
before  the  eyes  of  their  whole  family  surrendered 
the  greatest  happiness  and  passed  on  from  this 
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world  to  the  next.  Great  oceans  have  been  dried 
up,  mountains  have  fallen,  even  the  pole-star 
moves  b the  ropes  that  hold  the  stars  have  been 
cut1  2,  the  earth  has  been  submerged 3 and  the 
very  gods  have  fled  from  their  places.  In  such 
a world  as  this,  what  is  the  use  of  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasures,  if  he  who  has  fed  on  them  has  to 
return  again  and  again  !’ — (You  see  here  the  fear 
of  another  life  ; the  fear,  not  of  death,  but  of 
birth,  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Indian 
philosophy.)  ‘ Deign  therefore,’  he  says,  ‘ to  take 
me  out.  In  this  world  I am  like  a frog  in  a dry 
well.  O Saint,  thou  art  the  way,  thou  art  my 
way.’ 

Then  follows  the  teaching,  not,  however,  from 
the  teacher's  own  mind,  but  as  he  himself  had 
been  taught  by  another  teacher,  called  Maitri. 
And  Maitri,  again,  is  not  represented  as  what  we 
should  call  the  author,  but  he  also  relates  only 
what  had  been  revealed  by  Pra^apati,  the  lord  of 


1 Probably  the  earliest  references  to  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes. 

2 This  may  refer  to  shooting  stars  or  to  comets. 

3 This  may  refer  to  the  tradition  of  a deluge. 
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creatures,  to  some  other  saints,  the  Valakhilyas. 
All  this  shows  a distant  historical  background, 
and  however  fanciful  some  of  the  details  may 
seem  to  us,  we  get  the  impression  that  the  life 
described  in  these  Upanishads  was  a real  life,  that 
in  the  very  remotest  times  the  settlers  in  that 
beautiful  and  over-fertile  country  were  occupied 
in  reasoning  out  the  thoughts  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Upanishads,  that  they  were  really  a race 
of  men  different  from  us,  different  from  any  other 
race,  that  they  cared  more  for  invisible  than  for 
visible  things,  and  that  kings  and  princes  among 
them  really  descended  from  their  thrones  and  left 
their  palaces,  in  order  to  meditate  in  the  dark 
and  cool  groves  of  their  forests,  on  the  unsolved 
problems  of  life  and  death.  At  a much  later  time 
Gautama  Buddha  did  the  sarnie,  and  it  would  be 
carrying  historical  scepticism  too  far  were  we  to 
doubt  his  having  been  the  son  of  a prince  or 
nobleman  who  gave  up  his  throne  and  everything 
he  possessed,  in  order  to  become  a philosopher 
and  afterwards  a teacher.  When  we  see  how  his 
success  among  the  people  depended  on  the  very 
fact  of  his  having  sacrificed  crown  and  wealth, 
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wife  and  child,  to  become  a Buddha  and  a saviour  ; 
nay,  when  we  see  how  one  of  the  strongest 
reproaches  addressed  to  him  by  the  Brahmans 
was  that  he,  being  a Kshatriya  or  nobleman, 
should  have  ventured  to  assume  the  office  of  a 
spiritual  teacher,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  historical  facts,  however  they 
may  have  been  embellished  by  his  enthusiastic 
followers. 

In  our  Upanishad  the  first  question  asked  is: 

‘ O Saint,  this  body  is  without  intelligence,  like 
a cart.  By  whom  has  this  body  been  made 
intelligent,  and  who  is  the  driver  of  it  ? ’ Then 
Pra^apati  answers  that  it  is  He  who  is  standing 
above,  passionless  amidst  the  objects  of  the  world, 
endless,  imperishable,  unborn  and  independent, 
that  it  is  Brahman  that  made  this  body  in- 
telligent and  is  the  driver  of  it. 

Then  a new  question  follows,  namely,  How 
a being  without  passions  and  desires  could  have 
been  moved  to  do  this,  and  the  answer  is  some- 
what mythological,  for  we  are  told  that  Pra^apati 
(Vivva)  stood  alone  in  the  beginning,  that  he 
had  no  happiness  when  alone,  and  that  medi- 
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tating  on  himself  he  created  many  creatures.  He 
looked  on  them  and  saw  they  were  like  stone, 
without  understanding,  and  standing  about  like 
lifeless  posts.  He  had  no  happiness,  and  thought 
he  would  enter  into  them  that  they  might  awake. 
This  he  achieved  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  and 
then  became  the  subjective  principle  within  them, 
though  he  himself  remained  unmoved  and  un- 
defiled. Then  follow  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical details,  which  we  may  pass  over.  There 
follow  beautiful  passages  declaring  the  presence 
of  Brahman  in  the  sun  and  in  other  parts  of 
nature ; but  the  end  is  always  the  same,  that 
‘ He  who  is  in  the  fire,  and  He  who  is  in  the 
heart,  and  He  who  is  in  the  sun,  are  all  one  and 
the  same,’  and  that  he  who  knows  this  becomes 
one  with  the  One  (VI,  17).  ‘As  birds  and  deer 
do  not  approach  a burning  mountain,  so  sins 
never  approach  those  who  know  Brahman.’  And 
again  (VI,  20),  ‘ Through  the  serenity  of  this 
thought  he  kills  all  actions,  good  or  bad  ; his  self 
serene,  abiding  in  the  Self,  obtains  imperishable 
bliss.' 

' Thoughts  alone,’  he  says,  4 cause  the  round 
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of  a new  birth  and  a new  death ; let  a man 
therefore  strive  to  purify  his  thoughts.  What 
a man  thinks,  that  he  is  : this  is  the  old  secret 1 
(VI,  34).  If  the  thoughts  of  men  were  so  fixed 
on  the  Eternal  or  Brahman,  as  they  are  on  the 
thing's  of  this  world,  who  would  not  be  freed 
from  bondage  ? ’ When  a man,  having  freed  his 
mind  from  sloth,  distraction,  and  unrest,  becomes 
as  it  were  delivered  from  his  mind,  that  is  the 
highest  point.  ‘ Water  in  water,  fire  in  fire,  ether 
in  ether,  no  one  can  distinguish  them  ; likewise 
a man  whose  mind  has  entered  into  the  Eternal, 
into  Brahman,  obtains  liberty.’ 

.Sankara’s  Analysis  of  Subject  and  Object. 

We  shall  now  have  to  see  how  wonderful  a 
system  of  philosophy  has  been  built  up  with 
such  materials  by  the  author  or  authors  of  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy.  Here  the  scattered  frag- 
ments are  carefully  arranged  and  systematically 


1 Exactly  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Buddha  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  Dhammapada  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  x,  p.  3): 
‘ All  that  we  are  is  the  result  of  what  we  have  thought : it  is 
founded  on  our  thoughts,  it  is  made  up  of  our  thoughts.’ 
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put  together,  one  step  follows  after  another,  and 
the  thread  of  the  argument  is  never  broken  or 
lost.  The  so-called  Vedanta- sutras  cannot  be 
translated,  and  if  translated  they  would  convey 
as  little  sense  as  the  different  headings  in 
the  programme  of  my  lectures.  I shall  try, 
however,  to  give  you  a specimen  of  the  style 
of  Sankara,  to  whom  we  owe  the  elaborate 
commentary  on  these  Sutras,  and  who  is  indeed 
the  principal  representative  of  the  Vedanta  philo- 
sophy in  the  literary  history  of  India.  But 
I must  warn  you  that  his  style,  though  much 
more  like  the  style  of  an  ordinary  book,  is  diffi- 
cult to  follow,  and  requires  the  same  effort  of 
attention  which  we  have  to  bestow  on  the  intri- 
cate arguments  of  Aristotle  or  Kant. 

‘ As  it  is  well  known,'  Sankara  says,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  work,  * that  object  and  subject, 
which  fall  under  the  perception  of  We  and  You 
(or,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  Ego  and  Non-Ego), 
are  in  their  very  essence  opposed  to  each  other 
like  darkness  and  lioTt,  and  that  therefore  one 

o 

cannot  take  the  place  of  the  other,  it  follows  all 
the  more  that  their  attributes  also  cannot  be 
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interchanged’  What  he  means  is  that  subject 
and  object,  or  what  falls  under  the  names  of 
We  and  You,  are  not  only  different  from  each 
other,  but  diametrically  opposed  and  mutually 
exclusive,  so  that  what  is  conceived  as  the 
object  can  never  be  conceived  as  the  subject  of 
a sentence,  and  vice  versa.  We  can  never  think 
or  say  ‘We  are  You,’  or  ‘You  are  We,’  nor 
ought  we  ever  to  substitute  subjective  for  objec- 
tive qualities.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  You-  may 
be  seen  and  heard  and  touched,  but  the  We  or 
the  I can  never  be  seen,  heard,  or  touched.  Its 
being  is  its  knowing,  not  its  being  known. 

Having  established  this  general  proposition, 
Yahkara  continues  : ‘ Therefore  we  may  conclude 
that  to  transfer  what  is  objective,  that  is  what 
is  perceived  as  You,  the  Non-Ego  and  its  quali- 
ties, on  what  is  subjective,  that  is  what  is  per- 
ceived as  We,  the  Ego,  which  consists  of  thought, 
or  vice  versa  to  transfer  what  is  subjective  on 
what  is  objective,  must  be  altogether  wrong.  A 
subject  can  never  be  anything  but  a subject, 
the  object  always  remains  the  object. 

‘Nevertheless,’  he  continues,  ‘it  is  a habit 
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inherent  in  human  nature,  a necessity  of  thought, 
we  should  call  it,  something  which  human  nature 
cannot  shake  oft,  to  say,  combining  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false,  “ I am  this,  and  this  is  mine.” 
This  is  a habit  caused  by  a false  apprehension 
of  subjects  and  predicates  which  are  absolutely 
different,  and  by  not  distinguishing  one  from  the 
other,  but  transferring  the  essence  and  the  quali- 
ties of  the  one  upon  the  other.’ 

You  can  easily  see  that  subject  and  object 
are  not  used  by  .Sankara  in  their  merely  logical 
sense,  but  that  by  subject  he  means  what  is 
true  and  real,  in  fact  the  Self,  whether  divine 
or  human,  while  objective  means  with  him  what 
is  phenomenal  and  unreal,  such  as  the  body  with 
its  organs,  and  the  whole  visible  world.  Com- 
bining the  two,  such  statements  as  ‘ I am  strong 
or  I am  weak,  I am  blind  or  I can  see,’  form 
the  false  apprehension  which,  he  admits,  is  in- 
herent in  human  nature,  but  which  nevertheless 
is  wrong,  and  has  to  be  weakened,  and  finally 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  Vedanta  philosophy. 

Then  follows  a disquisition  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  this  act  of  transference  whereby  what  is  the 
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subject  is  made  objective.  All  definitions  seem 
to  agree  in  this  that  this  transference  consists  in 
imagining  in  one’s  mind  or  memory  that  one 
recognises  something  seen  before,  but  that  one 
sees  it  somewhere  else.  As  an  illustration  he 
gives  the  fact  that  some  people  mistake  mother- 
of-pearl  for  silver,  that  is,  transfer  the  essence  and 
qualities  seen  in  silver  on  mother-of-pearl.  Or 
again,  that  some  people  imagine  they  see  two 
moons,  though  they  know  perfectly  well  that  there 
is  only  one.  In  the  same  manner  people  imagine 
that  the  living  being  or  the  ordinary  Ego  is  the 
true  subject  or  self,  or  that  there  are  two  real 
selves,  the  body  and  the  soul,  though  there  can 
be  only  one,  which  is  all  in  all.  The  nature  of 
this  transference  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
mundane  experience  or  illusion,  is  once  more 
explained  as  ‘ taking  a thing  for  what  it  is  not,’ 
which  is  illustrated  by  a compassionate  man  say- 
ing it  fares  badly  with  him  and  that  he  is 
miserable,  though  he  himself  is  quite  well,  and 
it  is  his  wife  and  children  only  who  are  suffering. 
In  a similar  way  a man  says  that  he  is  fat,  or  thin, 
that  he  moves,  stands,  or  springs,  that  he  does 
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anything,  that  he  wishes  for  this  or  for  that,  while 
in  truth,  he  himself,  that  is,  his  true  self,  the 
ideal  subject,  is  only  the  witness  of  all  this  doing 
and  wishing,  the  looker  o-n,  who  is  or  ought  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  various  states  of  the 
body. 

In  conclusion  Sankara  sums  up  by  saying  that 
all  that  is  founded  on  this  wrong  transference  or 
assumption,  all  in  fact  that  we  know  and  believe 
to  be  true,  whether  in  science,  or  ordinary  philo- 
sophy, or  law,  or  anything  else,  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  Avidya  or  Nescience,  and  that  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  to  dispel  that 
Nescience,  and  to  replace  it  by  Vidya,  or  true 
knowledge. 

This  kind  of  reasoning  may  Sound  strange  to 
us  who  are  accustomed  to  quite  a different 
atmosphere  of  thought,  but  it  contains  neverthe- 
less an  important  thought,  and  one  that  has  never, 
so  far  as  I know,  been  fully  utilized  by  European 
philosophers,  namely,  the  fundamental  incompati- 
bility between  what  is  subjective  and  what  is 
objective  ; nay,  the  impossibility  of  the  subject 
ever  becoming  an  object,  or  an  object  the  subject. 
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Subject,  with  the  Vedantists,  is  not  a logical  but 
a metaphysical  term.  It  is,  in  fact,  another  name 
for  self,  soul,  spirit  or  whatever  name  has  been 
given  to  the  eternal  element  in  man  and  God. 
European  philosophers,  whatever  they  may 
hold  about  the  soul,  always  speak  of  it  as  some- 
thing that  can  be  known  and  described,  and 
therefore  may  form  a possible  object.  If  the 
Hindu  philosopher  is  clear  on  any  point  it  is  this, 
that  the  subjective  soul,  the  witness  or  knower, 
or  the  Self,  can  never  be  known  as  objective,  but 
can  only  be  itself,  and  thus  be  conscious  of  itself. 

.Sankara  would  never  allow  that  the  self  or  the 
subject  could  be  known  as  an  object.  We  can 
only  know  ourselves  by  being  ourselves  ; and  if 
other  people  think  they  know  us,  they  know  our 
phenomenal  self,  our  Ego  only,  never  our  sub- 
jective self,  because  that  can  never  be  anything 
but  a subject;  it  knows,  but  it  cannot  be  known 
The  same,  if  we  imagine  that  we  know  others, 
what  we  know  is  what  is  visible,  knowable,  that 
is  the  appearance,  but  never  the  all-pervading  self. 
So  again  if  we  transfer  to  what  is  objective  only, 
such  as  the  sky,  or  a river,  or  a mountain,  a sub- 
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jective  selfhood,  we  go  wrong,  we  produce  my- 
thology and  idolatry — we  gain  false,  not  true 
knowledge. 

When  we  say  that  the  whole  world  is  divided 
into  a visible  and  an  invisible  world,  into  pheno- 
mena and  noiimena,  the  Vedantist  would  say  that 
there  is  a subjective  and  an  objective  world,  and 
that  what  is  subjective  in  their  sense  of  the  word 
can  never  be  perceived  as  objective  nor  vice  versa. 
Psychologists  may  imagine  that  they  can  treat 
the  soul  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  dissect  it 
and  describe  it.  The  Vedantist  would  say,  that 
what  they  dissect  and  weigh  and  analyse  and 
describe  is  not  the  soul,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  it 
is  not  the  subject,  it  is  not  the  self  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  What  they  call  perception, 
memory,  conception,  what  they  call  will  and  effort, 
all  this,  according  to  the  Vedantist,  is  outside  the 
self,  and  even  in  its  most  perfect  and  sublime 
manifestations  is  nothing  but  the  veil  through 
which  the  eternal  self  looks  at  the  world.  Of  the 
self  behind  the  veil,  we  can  know  nothing  beyond 
that  it  is,  and  this  too  we  know  in  a way  different 
from  all  other  knowledge.  We  know  it  by  being 
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it,  just  as  the  sun  may  be  said  to  shine  by  its  own 
light,  and  by  that  light  to  lighten  the  whole 
world. 

The  nearest  approach  to  what  Sankara  means 
by  subject  and  object  is  found,  I believe,  in 
Schopenhauers  Wille  and  Vors  tel  lung,  his  Will 
corresponding  to  Brahman,  or  the  subject  of  the 
world,  the  only  true  reality,  his  Vorstellung  to 
the  phenomenal  world,  as  seen  by  us  objectively, 
and  to  be  recognised  as  unreal,  changeable  and 
perishable.  These  ideas  are  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  authors  of  the  Upanishads.  With  them 
therefore  true  immortality  consists  simply  and 
entirely  in  the  self  knowing  his  self.  Thus  in  a 
famous  dialogue  1 between  Ya^vlavalkya  and  his 
wife  Maitreyi,  who  wishes  to  follow  her  husband 
into  the  forest  and  to  learn  from  him  what  the 
soul  is,  and  what  is  immortality,  Ya^wavalkya 
sums  up  all  he  has  to  say  in  the  following  words  : 
‘Verily,  beloved  one,  the  Self,  i.e.  the  soul,  is 
imperishable  and  of  an  indestructible  nature. 
For,  when  there  is,  as  it  were,  duality,  then  one 


1 Br/h.  Ar.  Upanishad  IV,  6 ; S.  B.  E.  xv,  p.  185. 
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sees  the  other,  one  hears  the  other,  one  perceives 
the  other,  one  knows  the  other.  But  when  the 
Self  only  is  all  this,  how  should  he  see  another, 
how  should  he  hear  another,  how  should  he 
perceive  or  know  another?  How  should  he 
know  Him,  by  whom  he  knows  all  ? That 
Self  can  only  be  described  by  “ No,  no  ” (that 
is  by  protesting  against  every  attribute).  That 
Self  is  incomprehensible,  he  is  imperishable, 
he  is  unattached,  he  is  unfettered.  How,  O 
beloved  one,  should  he,  the  knower,  know  the 
knower  ? ’ 

Here  is  the  critical  point.  How  should  the 
knower  know  the  knower  ? or,  as  we  should  say. 
How  can  the  soul  know  the  soul  ? He  can  only 
be  the  knower,  he  in  whom  subject  and  object 
are  one,  or  rather,  in  whom  there  is  no  distinction 
between  subject  and  object,  between  knowing  and 
being  known,  whose  very  being  is  knowing  and 
whose  knowing  is  being.  As  soon  as  the  Self  is 
conceived  and  changed  into  something  objective, 
Nescience  steps  in,  the  illusory  cosmic  life  begins, 
the  soul  seems  to  be  this  or  that,  to  live  and 
to  die,  while  as  a subject,  it  can  be  touched  by 
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neither  life  nor  death — it  stands  aloof,  it  is 
immortal.  ‘That  is  true  immortality,’  as  Yagna- 
valkya  said,  and  with  these  words  he  went  away 
into  the  forest. 

The  Inheritance  of  the  Vedanta. 

Let  us  now  look  back  on  what  I called  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  Vedanta  philosophers. 
We  saw  that  they  had  inherited  a concept,  slowly 
elaborated  in  the  Vedic  hymns  and  Brahmawas, 
that  of  Brahman,  that  is,  that  from  which,  as  the 
Vedanta-sutras  say.  the  origin,  subsistence  and 
dissolution  of  this  world  proceed  (Vedanta-sutras 
I,  2).  The  only  attributes  of  this  Brahman,  if 
attributes  they  can  be  called,  are  that  he  is,  that 
he  knows,  and  that  he  is  full  of  bliss. 

But  if  that  is  the  highest  concept  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  of  Brahman  or  of  God  in  the  highest  sense, 
a concept,  as  they  say,  so  high  that  speech  turns 
back  from  it,  because  with  the  mind  it  cannot 
reach  it 1 ; if,  as  they  say,  it  is  unknown  to  the 
wise,  but  known  to  the  foolish — Cognoscendo 

1 St.  Augustine,  De  Doctr.  Christ.  1,6:  1 Si  autem  dixi,  non 
est  quod  dicere  volui.' 
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ignoratur,  Ignorando  cognoscitur — how  was  it 
possible  to  reconcile  this  exalted  concept  with 
the  ordinary  descriptions  of  Brahman,  given  in 
the  Veda,  nay,  in  some  portions  of  these  very 
Upanishads,  as  a creator,  as  a maker  and  ruler 
of  the  world  ; nay,  often  as  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  deity  ? 

No  Esoteric  Ved&nta. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Vedanta  con- 
sisted of  two  schools,  an  exoteric  and  esoteric, 
that  the  vulgar  concept  of  Brahman  was  for  the 
former : the  sublime  concept  for  the  latter. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  import  our  European  ideas  into  India.  In 
India  the  truth  was  open  to  all  who  thirsted 
for  it.  N othing  was  kept  secret,  no  one  was 
excluded  from  the  temple,  or  rather  the  forest, 
of  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  lowest  class,  possibly  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  were  excluded.  The  caste 
of  the  6udras  was  not  admitted  to  the  education 
provided  for  the  higher  or  the  twice-born  castes. 
To  admit  them  to  a study  of  the  Veda  would 
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have  been  like  admitting  naked  savages  to  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

And  yet,  in  principle,  even  this  exclusion  was 
wrong,  and  clearly  in  contradiction  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Vedanta.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  fourth  caste,  the  Audras,  were  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants,  and  racially  distinct,  therefore, 
from  the  Aryan  conquerors.  This  may  be  so, 
though  it  has  never  been  proved,  and  we  know 
that  even  people  of  Aryan  speech  might  lose  all 
claim  to  caste,  and  fall  socially  to  as  low  a stage 
as  the  Audras ; nay,  even  to  a lower  stage. 
Badarayawa  speaks  also  of  people  who,  owing  to 
poverty  or  other  circumstances,  stand  between 
the  three  upper  castes  and  the  Audras.  And  with 
regard  to  them,  he  distinctly  states  that  they  are 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  study  of  the  Vedanta. 
The  question  whether  real  Audras  are  admissible 
or  not,  has  evidently  exercised  the  minds  of  the 
Vedantists  to  a considerable  extent,  but  in  the 
end  they  adhere  to  the  principle  of  exclusion. 
And  yet  there  are  cases  in  the  Upanishads  which 
seem  to  show  that  this  spirit  of  exclusion  was  less 
strong  in  ancient  times.  We  must  not  forget  that 
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in  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  the  .Sudras 
are  distinctly  stated  to  have  sprung  from  Brahman 
like  the  other  castes.  There  are  not  wanting  indi- 
cations that  they  spoke  the  same  language  as  the 
Brahmans.  There  are  two  cases,  at  least,  in 
which  the  Upanishads  seem  to  speak  of  6udras  as 
admitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Vedanta,  namely 
those  of  ffana^ruti  and  Satyakama. 

The  story  of  Ganamiti  is  somewhat  obscure,  and 
though  ffanamiti  is  distinctly  called  a 6udra,  the 
whole  character  of  the  story  would  rather  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a Kshatriya,  and  that  when 
Raikva  called  him  a ^Sudra,  he  used  the  word  as 
a mere  term  of  abuse.  The  Brahmans  themselves 
try  by  a forced  etymology  to  show  that  .Vudra  in 
this  passage  must  not  be  taken  in  its  technical 
sense,  but  however  that  may  be  they  agree  that 
a real  ,5udra  could  not  have  been  instructed  in 
the  Vedanta.  The  story  runs  as  follows  : 

i.  ‘There  lived,  once  upon  a time,  Ganamiti 
Pan  tray  a«a  (the  great-grandson  of  d7ana.fruta), 
who  was  a pious  giver,  bestowing  much  wealth 
upon  the  people  and  always  keeping  open  house. 
He  built  places  of  refuge  everywhere,  wishing 
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that  people  should  everywhere  eat  of  his 
food. 

2.  ‘ Once  in  the  night  some  Hazzzsas  (flamingoes) 
flew  past,  and  one  flamingo  said  to  the  other: 
“ He!  Bhallaksha,  Bhallaksha  (short-sighted  one), 
the  light  (glory)  of  dfanamiti  Pautrayazza,  is 
spread  like  the  sky. — Do  not  touch  it,  that  it 
may  not  burn  thee.” 

3.  ‘ The  other  answered  him  : “ How  can  you 
speak  of  him,  being  what  he  is,  as  if  he  were  like 
Raikva  with  the  car  1 ? ” 

4.  ‘ The  first  replied  : “ How  is  it  with  this 
Raikva  with  the  car  of  whom  thou  speakest  ? ” 

‘ The  other  answered  : “ As  (in  a game  of  dice) 
all  the  lower  casts  belong  to  him  who  has  con- 
quered with  the  Krz'ta  (the  highest)  cast,  so 
whatever  good  deeds  others  perform,  all  belong 
to  that  Raikva  with  the  car.  He  who  knows  what 
he  knows,  he  is  thus  spoken  of  by  me." 

1 The  text  is  certainly  corrupt,  but  none  of  the  emenda- 
tions hitherto  proposed  is  in  the  least  satisfactory.  It  is  easy 
to  say  what  the  text  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  the  text,  if  it  ever  was  like  what  we  think  it  ought  to 
have  been,  could  have  become  what  it  is  now,  Hie  Rhodos, 
hie  salta ! 
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5.  ‘ Cana-sruti  Pautrayazza  overheard  this  con- 

versation, and  as  soon  as  he  had  risen  in  the 
morning,  he  said  to  his  doorkeeper : “ Thou 

speakest,  indeed,  of  me  as  if  I were  Raikva  with 
the  car."  He  replied  : “ How  is  it  with  this 
Raikva  with  the  car  ? " 

6.  ‘ The  King  said  : “ As  (in  a game  of  dice)  all 
the  lower  casts  belong  to  him  who  has  conquered 
with  the  Kma  (the  highest)  cast,  so  whatever 
good  deeds  others  perform,  all  belong  to  that 
Raikva  with  the  car.  He  who  knows  what  he 
knows,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  me.” 

7.  ‘ The  doorkeeper  went  to  look  for  Raikva, 
but  returned  saying,  “ I found  him  not.” 

‘ Then  the  King  said  : “ Alas  ! where  a Brah- 
mazza  should  be  searched  for  (in  the  solitude  of 
the  forest),  there  go  for  him." 

8.  ‘ The  doorkeeper  came  to  a man  who  was 
lying  beneath  a car  and  scratching  his  sores.  He 
addressed  him  and  said  : “ Sir,  are  you  Raikva 
with  the  car  ? ” 

‘ He  answered  : “ Humph,  I am.” 

‘ Then  the  doorkeeper  returned  and  said  : “ I 
have  found  him." 
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1.  ‘Then  dfanamiti  Pautrayawa  took  six  hun- 
dred cows,  a necklace,  and  a carriage  with  mules, 
went  to  Raikva  and  said  : 

2.  ‘ “ Raikva,  here  are  six  hundred  cows,  a neck- 
lace, and  a carriage  with  mules  ; teach  me  the 
deity  which  you  worship.’’ 

3.  ‘ The  other  replied  : “ Fie,  necklace  and  car- 
riage be  thine,  O Sudra,  together  with  the 
cows ! ” 

‘ Then  Ganamiti  Pautraya/za  took  again  a 
thousand  cows,  a necklace,  a carriage  with  mules, 
and  his  own  daughter,  and  went  to  him. 

4.  ‘He  said  to  him  : “ Raikva,  there  are  a 
thousand  cows,  a necklace,  a carriage  with  mules, 
this  wife,  and  this  village  in  which  thou  dwellest. 
Sir,  teach  me  ! ’ 

‘ He,  lifting  up  her  face,  said : “ You  have 

brought  these  (cows  and  other  presents),  O Sudra, 
but  by  that  face  (of  thy  daughter)  alone  thou 
wouldst  have  made  me  speak.” 

‘ These  are  the  Raikva-par^a  villages  in  the 
country  of  the  Mahavr/shas  where  Raikva  dwelt 
under  him.’ 

Then  follows  the  teaching  of  Raikva  which  to 
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us  seems  hardly  worthy  of  so  large  a prize  as 
dfanasruti  offered  him.  The  only  important  point 
in  the  story  for  our  present  purpose  is,  whether 
dfanasruti  was  really  a .Sudra,  or  whether  Raikva 
called  him  a Sudra  in  a fit  of  passion  only.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a man  who  keeps  a Kshattr?’ 
(doorkeeper  or  chamberlain),  who  builds  towns  of 
refuge,  who  can  make  presents  of  thousands  of 
cows,  bestow  land  on  Brahmans ; lastly,  who  can 
hope  that  his  daughter  would  be  an  acceptable 
gift  to  a Brahman,  could  never  have  been  a Sudra 
by  birth.  The  Vedantists,  therefore,  need  hardly 
have  taken  so  much  trouble  in  order  to  explain 
away  the  case  of  Sanasruti  as  a precedent  for 
admitting  real  Sudras  to  a study  of  the  Upani- 
shads  and  the  Vedanta. 

The  other  precedent  is  likewise  not  altogether 
to  the  point.  Satyakama  is  not  by  birth  a Sudra, 
he  is  the  son  of  Sabala,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a Brahma;/!  by  birth,  but  who  had  a son  without 
knowing  his  father.  Still  as  he  and  his  son,  when 
asked,  both  speak  the  truth,  Gautama  Haridru- 
mata,  the  teacher  whom  he  has  chosen,  accepts 
the  boy  as  a Brahma//a  and  teaches  him. 
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The  story  is  found  in  the  AMandogya  Upani- 
shad  IV,  4 : 

1.  Satyakama  (i.e.  Philalethes),  the  son  of 
Cabala,  addressed  his  mother  and  said  : ‘ I wish 
to  become  a BrahmaMrin  (religious  student), 
mother.  Of  what  family  am  I ? ’ 

2.  She  said  to  him  : ‘ I do  not  know,  my  child, 
of  what  family  thou  art.  In  my  youth,  when 
I had  to  move  about  much  as  a servant  (waiting 
on  guests  in  my  father’s  house),  I conceived  thee. 
I do  not  know  of  what  family  thou  art.  I am 
Cabala  by  name,  thou  art  Satyakama.  Say  that 
thou  art  Satyakama  Cabala  (a  member  of  the 
family  of  the  Cabalas,  but  here  simply  the  son  of 
Cabala).’ 

3.  He,  going  to  Gautama  Hhridrumata,  said  to 
him  : ‘ I wish  to  become  a Brahma^arin  with  you, 
Sir.  May  I come  to  you,  Sir  ? ' 

4.  He  said  to  him:  ‘Of  what  family  are  you, 
my  friend  ?’  He  replied  : ‘ I do  not  know,  Sir, 
of  what  family  I am.  I asked  my  mother,  and 
she  answered  : “In  my  youth,  when  I had  to 
move  about  much  as  a servant,  I conceived  thee. 

I do  not  know  of  what  family  thou  art.  I am 
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Gabala  by  name,  thou  art  Satyakama,” — I am, 
therefore,  Satyakama  Gabala,  Sir.' 

The  teacher  said  to  him  : ‘No  one  but  a true 
Brahmawa  would  thus  speak  out.  Go  and  fetch 
fuel,  friend,  I shall  initiate  you.  You  have  not 
swerved  from  the  truth.’ 

These  stories  throw  an  interesting  light  on 
the  state  of  society  in  the  times  represented  by 
the  Upanishads.  But  neither  of  them  seem  to 
me  to  prove  what  by  some  they  were  supposed 
to  prove,  namely,  the  right  of  the  Yudras  to  be 
taught  the  Vedanta.  This  right  rested,  in  fact, 
on  much  higher  grounds,  on  the  ground  of  the 
common  humanity  of  Yudras  and  Brahmans  ; but 
this  was  not  recognised  till  Buddha  proclaimed 
once  for  all  that  no  man  is  a Brahmawa  by  birth, 
but  only  by  good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good 
deeds.  But  while  the  Yudras  were  excluded,  all 
the  higher  castes,  whether  Brahma72as,  Ksha- 
triyas,  or  VaUyas,  were  admitted  to  the  study  of 
the  Upanishads  and  the  Vedanta  Philosophy,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  had  qualified  themselves 
for  these  higher  speculations.  This  insistence  on 
certain  qualifications  is  surely  not  exclusion,  and 
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no  doctrine  can  be  called  esoteric,  which  is  open 
to  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  enter  b In  all 
this,  we  must  never  forget  that  we  are  dealing 
with  India,  where,  at  the  time  when  the  Upani- 
shads  were  composed  and  taught,  there  existed 
no  MSS.  A teacher  was  the  depositary,  the 
living  representative  of  a literary  composition,  and 
it  was  left  free  to  every  teacher  to  judge  whom 
they  wished  to  have  for  their  pupil,  and  whom 
they  thought  fit  to  decline.  Private  tutors  do 
the  same  at  Oxford,  but  no  one  would  call  their 
teaching  esoteric. 

We  sometimes  read  that  it  is  the  father’s  duty 
to  teach  these  higher  doctrines  to  his  son,  and  if 
the  father’s  place  is  taken  by  a teacher,  he  is 
enjoined  to  see  that  his  pupil  is  of  a serene  mind 
and  endowed  with  all  necessary  qualities  (Maitr. 
Up.  VI,  29)  ; but  we  never  read  that  pupils 
properly  qualified  were  excluded.  We  read  again 

1 It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Gnostic  tradition  was  secret 
in  so  far  only  as  all  Christians  did  not,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
understand  it,  yet  not  secret  in  so  far  as  all  ought  to  understand 
it.  Hence  Clement  denied  that  the  Church  possessed  StSa^ay 
aXXas  curopprjTois,  while  yet  he  speaks  of  to  rrjs  yvmprjs  aTropprjTov 
cf.  Bigg,  Bampton  Lectures  on  Christian  Platonists,  1888,  p.  57. 
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(6Vet.  Up.  VI,  23)  that  this  highest  mystery  of 
the  Vedanta,  delivered  in  a former  age,  should 
not  be  given  to  one  whose  passions  have  not 
been  subdued,  nor  to  one  who  is  not  a son  or 
a pupil ; but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
whoever  was  duly  qualified,  was  duly  received 
and  duly  instructed. 

Relation  between  the  Higher  Brahman  and  the 
Lower  Brahman. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
Upanishads,  it  was  the  highest  aim  of  the 
ancient  Vedanta  philosophers  to  show  that  what 
we  might  call  the  exoteric  Brahman  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  esoteric,  that  there  was 
in  reality,  and  that  there  could  be  one  Brahman 
only,  not  two.  The  vulgar  concept  of  Brahman 
as  a creator  was  not  considered  as  altogether 
wrong.  It  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  Nescience  or 
Avidya  ; but  it  was  not  altogether  empty  or 
nothing ; it  was  what  we  call  phenomenal.  But 
the  Vedintists  distinguished  carefully  between 
what  is  phenomenal  and  what  is  false  or  nothing. 
There  is  a reality  behind  the  phenomenal 
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world,  it  is  not  a mere  nothing,  as  some 
Buddhist  philosophers  hold ; nor  is  it  alto- 
gether illusive,  as  some  of  the  later  Vedantists 
thought,  who  were  therefore  called  Crypto- 
buddhists  (Pra/b£/^anna-baucldhas).  This  is  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  Vedanta  philosophers, 
that  they  always  see  reality  behind  the  unreal. 
Thus  they  distinguish  between  the  qualified 
(sagima)  and  the  unqualified  (agu/^a)  Brahman, 
and  they  allovr  a qualified  Brahman  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  (vyavahara),  and  more  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  worship  (upasana),  because 
in  a state  of  worship  the  human  mind  requires 
a qualified  and  objective  God,  a God  the  Father 
or  the  Creator,  though  that  Father  can  be  a 
person  only,  a pratika  or  face,  as  the  Brahmans 
call  it,  of  the  Divine  Substance,  using  the  same 
simile  of  face,  persona  or  person,  which  is  well 
known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Thus  Brahman  may 
be  worshipped  as  Isvara  or  Lord,  as  a conditioned 
personal  God,  and  yet  be  known  as  in  his  sub- 
stance high  above  all  conditions  and  limits  inherent 
in  personality.  The  Vedanta  philosopher  may 
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even,  if  he  likes,  satisfy  his  craving  for  worship  by 
conceiving  Brahman,  as  described  in  the  Veda, 
as  a being  ‘ whose  head  is  the  heaven,  whose 
eyes  are  sun  and  moon,  whose  breath  is  the  wind, 
and  whose  footstool  is  the  earth,  but  he  may 
also  satisfy  his  rational  cravings  by  confessing 
that  a being,  such  as  man  is,  can  neither  perceive 
nor  conceive  God,  nor  predicate  anything  worthy 
of  Him.  The  Vedanta  philosopher  therefore  said, 
‘We  can  only  say  “No,  No”  of  God,’  just  as 
Athanasius  declared  (ad  Monachos  2)  that  it  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  what  God  is,  and  we 
can  only  say  what  He  is  not.  And  if  St.  Augustine 
said  that  with  regard  to  God,  silence  is  better 
than  a fight  of  words1,  Indian  philosophy  had 
anticipated  him  in  this  also.  Sankara  (III,  2,  27) 
quotes  the  following  dialogue  from  an  Upanishad  : 
‘ Vashkali  said  : “ Sir,  tell  me  Brahman2.”  Then 
Bahva  became  quite  still.  When  Vashkali  had 
asked  a second  and  a third  time,  Bahva  replied  : 


1 1 Quae  pugna  verborum  silentio  cavenda  magis  quam  voce 
pacanda  est’  (De  Doctr.  Christ.  1,  6). 

2 Cf.  Taitt.  Up.  Ill,  1;  Professor  Thibaut  (III,  2,  1)  trans- 
lates ‘ Learn  Brahman,  O friend,’  which  is  hardly  right. 
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“ We  are  telling  it,  but  thou  dost  not  understand, 
that  Self  is  quite  still.”  ’ And  yet  this  Brahman 
of  which  the  human  intellect  is  powerless  to 
predicate  anything  beyond  its  being,  its  knowing, 
and  its  being  perfect  or  blessed,  was  to  be 
worshipped  by  those  who  felt  a desire  for  wor- 
shipping, for  though  it  was  not  affected  itself 
by  any  attributes,  no  harm  would  happen  to  the 
worshipper  or  the  worshipped  if  he  called  it  the 
Lord,  the  creator,  the  father,  preserver  and  ruler 
of  the  world. 

And  what  applies  to  Brahman,  as  the  Great 
Cause  of  all  things,  applies  also  to  the  Great 
Effect,  namely,  the  Universe.  Its  substantial 
reality  is  not  denied,  for  that  rests  on  Brahman, 
but  all  that  we  see  and  hear  by  our  limited 
senses,  all  that  we  perceive  and  conceive  and 
name,  is  purely  phenomenal,  as  we  say,  is  the 
result  of  Aviclya,  as  the  Vedantists  say.  The 
universal  simile  that  the  world  is  a dream  turns 
up  frequently  in  the  Vedanta. 

That  what  we  call  our  real  world  is  a world 
of  our  own  making,  that  nothing  can  be  long 
or  short,  black  or  white,  bitter  or  sweet,  apart 
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from  us,  that  our  experience  does  not  in  fact 
differ  from  a dream,  was  boldly  enunciated  by 
Bishop  Berkeley,  of  whom  John  Stuart  Mill,  no 
idealist  by  profession,  declares  that  he  was  the 
greatest  philosophical  genius  of  all  who,  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  applied  the  powers  of  their 
minds  to  metaphysical  inquiries.  This  is  a strong 
testimony  from  such  a man.  ‘ The  physical 
universe,’  Bishop  Berkeley  writes,  £ which  I see 
and  feel  and  infer,  is  just  my  dream  and  nothing 
else ; that  which  you  see,  is  your  dream  ; only 
it  so  happens  that  our  dreams  agree  in  many 
respects.’ 

The  late  Professor  Clifford,  who  likewise  was 
no  dreamer  and  no  idealist,  expressed  just  the 
same  conviction  when  he  wrote  (Fortnightly 
Review,  1875,  p.  780)  : ‘ For  physical  purposes 
a dream  is  just  as  good  as  real  life,  the  only 
difference  is  in  vividness  and  coherence.'  Now 
what  does  the  Vedantist  say  ? As  long  as  we 
live,  he  says,  we  dream  ; and  our  dream  is  real 
as  long  as  we  dream  ; but  when  we  die,  or  rather 
when  we  awake  and  our  eyes  are  opened  by 
knowledge,  a new  world,  a new  reality  rises 
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before  us,  what  Plato  called  the  real  world,  of 
which  before  we  knew  the  shadows  only.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  phenomenal  world  is 
altogether  nothing, — no,  it  is  always  the  effect 
of  which  Brahman,  the  source  of  all  reality,  is 
the  cause,  and  as,  according  to  the  Vedanta, 
there  cannot  be  any  substantial  difference  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  the  phenomenal  world  is 
substantially  as  real  as  Brahman,  nay  is,  in  its 
ultimate  reality,  Brahman  itself. 

Relation  between  the  Higher  Atman  and  the 
Living  Atman. 

We  have  now  to  follow  the  ancient  Vedanta 
reasoners  one  step  further  when  they  fearlessly 
reason  out  their  one  great  premiss  that  there  is 
and  there  can  be  only  one  Brahman,  the  cause  of 
everything,  that  is  both  the  material  and  efficient 
cause  of  everything.  Nothing  could  exist  be- 
sides Brahman,  neither  matter  nor  souls,  for  if 
anything  existed  by  the  side  of  Brahman,  it 
would  follow  that  Brahman  was  limited,  that 
very  Brahman  which,  according  to  its  definition, 
is  unlimited,  is  ekam  advitiyam,  one  without  a 
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second.  But  if  that  is  so,  what  does  become 
then  of  the  subjective  soul,  of  the  Self  within 
us?  No  one  could  deny  its  existence,  the  Ve- 
dantist  argues,  for  he  who  denies  it  would  be 
the  very  Self  that  is  denied,  and  no  one  can 
deny  himself.  Then  what  is  the  true  Self  or 
subject  within  us  ? or,  as  we  should  say,  What 
is  our  soul  ? When  we  speak  of  the  Self,  in 
Sanskrit  Atman,  we  should  always  remember 
that  it  is  not  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the 
Ego,  but  that  it  lies  far  beyond  it.  What  we 
commonly  call  our  Ego  is  determined  by  space 
and  time,  by  birth  and  death,  by  the  environment 
in  which  we  live,  by  our  body,  our  senses,  our 
memory,  by  our  "language,  nationality,  character, 
prejudices,  and  many  other  things.  All  these 
make  up  our  Ego,  or  our  character,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  Self.  Therefore  to 
translate  atman  by  soul,  as  many  scholars  do, 
is  rather  misleading,  for  soul  means  so  many 
things, whether  the  animal  or  living  soul  (< OpeirnKr/ ), 
the  perceptive  soul  (alaOrjTiKri),  and  the  thinking 
soul  ( vorjTiKT) ),  all  of  which,  according  to  the 
Vedanta,  are  perishable,  non-eternal,  and  not  the 
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Self.  What,  as  we  saw,  Brahman  is  to  the  world, 
its  eternal  and  omnipresent  cause,  that  the  Self 
is  to  the  Ego ; and  hence  Brahman  was  soon 
called  Parama-atman,  the  Highest  Self,  while 
the  Self  in  man  was  called  the  Gnva-atman,  for 
a time  the  living  or  the  embodied  Self. 

Different  Views  of  the  Soul  in  Indian  Philosophy. 

There  were  philosophers  in  India  as  elsewhere, 
who  declared  that  the  Self  or  the  soul  was  alto- 
gether nothing,  or  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  the 
body,  or  that  the  senses  were  the  soul,  or  that 
the  mind  (manas)  or  our  thoughts  and  our  know- 
ledge, were  the  soul.  They  assigned  even  different 
places  in  the  body  to  the  soul,  just  as  poets 
imagine  that  the  soul  resides  in  the  heart,  or  as 
lovers  believe  that  it  lives  in  the  eyes,  nay  as 
Descartes  maintained  that  it  resided  in  the  con- 
arium  or  the  pineal  gland,  and  as  many  biologists 
still  hold,  that  it  resides  in  the  cortical  part  of  the 
brain,  because  it  works  by  means  of  the  brain. 
The  Vedantist  has  therefore  first  of  all  to  refute 
all  these  heretical  opinions  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  the  soul  and  what  is  not,  between 
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what  is  eternal,  and  what  is  perishable.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  body  is  perishable,  so  are,  of 
course,  our  senses,  so  are  in  consequence  our 
sensations,  and  what  is  founded  on  them — our  per- 
cepts, our  memory,  our  concepts,  all  our  thoughts, 
all  our  knowledge,  however  profound  or  compre- 
hensive. After  having  deducted  all  this,  there 
remains  no  option  ; the  individual  Self  must  in  its 
absolute  reality  be  that  which,  according  to  the 
former  argument  of  the  Vedanta,  is  the  All  in  All, 
the  One  without  a Second,  namely  Brahman  or 
the  Highest  Self— or,  as  we  should  say,  our  soul 
must  be  divine. 

But  in  what  sense  could  it  be  the  Highest 
Self?  Some  philosophers  had  taught  that  the 
human  Self  was  a part  of  the  Divine  Self  or 
a modification  of  it,  or  something  created,  and 
altogether  different  frorii  it.  Every  one  of  these 
opinions  is  shown  by  Sankara  to  be  untenable. 
It  cannot  be  a part  of  the  Divine  Self,  he  says, 
for  we  cannot  conceive  parts  in  what  is  neither  in 
time  nor  in  space.  If  there  existed  parts  of  the 
infinite  Brahman,  the  Brahman  would  cease  to  be 
infinite,  it  would  be  limited,  and  would  assume 
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a finite  character  as  towards  its  parts  ].  Secondly, 
the  living  soul  cannot  be  a modification  of  the 
D ivine  Self,  for  Brahman,  according  to  its  very 
definition,  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  as 
there  is  nothing  outside  of  Brahman,  there  is 
nothing  that  could  cause  a change  in  it.  Thirdly, 
the  living  Self  cannot  be  anything  different  from 
the  Divine  Self,  because  Brahman,  if  it  is  any- 
thing, has  to  be  All  in  All,  so  that  there  cannot 
be  anything  different  from  it. 

Startling  as  the  conclusion  must  have  seemed 
at  first,  that  the  Divine  Self  and  the  human  Self 
are  one  and  the  same  in  substance,  the  Vedanta 
philosopher  did  not  shrink  from  it,  but  accepted 
it  as  an  inevitable  conclusion.  The  soul  is  God, 
sounds  startling  even  to  us  ; yet,  if  it  is  not  God, 
what  can  it  be  ? We  are  more  accustomed  to  the 
expression  that  the  soul  is  divine  or  God  like,  but 
what  can  be  like  God,  if  not  God  Himself?  If 
Brahman  is  £ one  without  a second,’  it  follows,  he 
says,  that  there  is  no  room  for  anything  that  is 

1 Spinoza,  Ethica,  I,  Propos.  XII.  ‘ Nullum  substantiae 
attributum  potest  vere  concipi,  ex  quo  sequitur  substantium 
non  posse  dividi.’ 
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not  Brahman.  The  often-repeated  sentence,  ‘Tat 
tvam  asi,’  ‘ Thou  art  it,’  means  not  that  the  soul 
is  a part  of  Brahman,  but  that  the  whole  of 
Brahman  is  the  soul.  The  Vedantists  were  in 
fact  what  Henry  More  and  the  other  Christian 
Platonists  of  Cambridge  would  have  called  Holcn- 
merians , believing  that  the  spirit  is  wholly  present 
in  every  part  (oAos  kv  /xtpei). 

The  TJp&dhis  as  the  cause  of  difference  between 
the  Soul  and  God. 

But  then  the  question  has  to  be  answered,  how 
Brahman  and  the  individual  Self  can  be  one. 
Brahman  or  the  Divine  Self  is  eternal,  omnipotent, 
and  omnipresent,  our  Self  clearly  is  not.  Then 
why  not  ? The  answer  is,  ‘ Because  it  is  con- 
ditioned, because  it  is  fettered,  because  it  is  under 
upadhis  or  obstructions .’  It  is  these  upadhis 
or  obstructions  that  cause  the  absolute  Self  to 
appear  as  the  embodied  Self  (sariraka).  These 
upadhis  or  obstructions  are  the  body  and  its 
organs,  the  instruments  of  perception,  conception, 
and  of  all  thought,  and  the  objective  world 
(vishaya).  We  see  every  day  that  the  coarse 
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body  and  its  members  decay  and  perish  ; they, 
therefore,  cannot  be  called  eternal.  They  are 
objects,  not  the  subject,  they  cannot  constitute 
the  eternal  subject,  the  Self.  Besides  this  coarse 
body,  however,  which  perishes  at  the  time  of 
death,  there  is,  as  the  Vedantists  imagine,  another, 
called  the  subtle  body  (sukshmam  sariram),  con- 
sisting of  the  vital  spirits,  the  faculties  of  the 
senses  and  the  manas  (the  mind).  This  subtle 
body  is  supposed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  em- 
bodied soul,  and  the  soul  is  supposed  to  dwell  in 
it  after  death,  till  it  is  born  again.  Of  course,  no 
Indian  philosopher  doubts  the  fact  of  transmigra- 
tion. It  is  to  him  as  certain  as  our  migration 
through  this  life.  The  physiological  details  of 
this  migration  or  transmigration  are  often  fanciful 
and  childish.  How  could  they  be  otherwise  in 
those  early  days  ? But  the  broad  fact  of  trans- 
migration remains  unaffected  by  these  fanciful 
details,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  dogma  has 
been  accepted  by  the  greatest  philosophers  of  all 
countries.  Nor  do  these  more  or  less  fanciful 
details  affect  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Vedanta 
system  as  a philosophy,  for  when  the  full  truth 
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of  the  Vedanta  has  once  been  grasped,  trans- 
migration also  as  well  as  the  beatitudes  of  the 
heavenly  paradise,  vanish.  When  the  human  Self 
has  once  been  known  as  the  same  as  the  eternal 
Self,  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  migra- 
tion, there  is  only  peace  and  eternal  rest  in 
Brahman. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Ved&nta. 

The  psychological  terminology  of  the  Vedan- 
tists  may  seem  very  imperfect  and  uncertain. 
But  it  has  one  great  advantage.  It  does  not 
confound  soul  and  thought.  The  soul  or  Self 
has  but  three  qualities.  It  is,  it  perceives,  and 
it  rejoices.  But  this  perceiving  of  the  soul  is 
not  what  we  mean  by  thinking.  It  is  rather 
the  light  or  brightness  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  inanimate  world,  which  shines  within, 
and  which,  when  it  lights  up  anything,  is  called 
perception  or  buddhi.  In  one  of  the  Upanishads 
we  read  that  men  were  at  first  stolid  like  stocks, 
till  Brahman  entered  into  them,  when  they  became 
lighted  up  by  intelligence.  What  we  call  perceiv- 
ing, remembering,  conceiving,  imagining,  and 
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reasoning  under  all  its  forms  is  performed  by 
certain  instruments  called  the  senses  (indriya) 
and  by  the  Manas,  generally  translated  by  mind, 
but  really  the  sensorium  commune , the  rallying- 
point  of  the  senses.  All  this,  however,  is  not 
the  Self.  The  primary  instruments  of  all  this 
knowledge,  the  sense  organs,  are  perishable,  and 
so  is  the  result  obtained  through  them,  however 
exalted  it  may  seem  in  its  highest  stages.  The 
Vedantist  admits  five  organs  or  senses  for  per- 
ception (buddhi),  and  five  for  action  (karman). 
The  former  serve  for  the  purpose  of  perceiving 
sound,  shape,  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  the  latter 
for  the  acts  of  grasping,  walking,  speaking,  and 
all  the  rest. 

All  sensations  are  conveyed  by  the  senses  to 
the  mind,  manas,  the  sensorium  commune  which, 
being  either  attentive  or  inattentive,  perceives 
or  does  not  perceive  what  is  brought  in.  The 
functions  of  the  Manas  are  various,  such  as  per- 
ception (buddhi),  conceptual  knowledge  (vi^vzana), 
and  discursive  thought  (/fitta).  These  three 
functions  often  assume  an  independent  character, 
and  they  then  stand  either  in  the  place  or  by  the 
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side  of  the  Manas.  Hence  much  confusion  in 
psychological  terminology1 2.  Other  manifestations 
or  occupations  of  this  Manas  or  mind  are  desire 
(kama)  -,  imagination  (sankalpa),  doubt  (vU’ikitsa), 
faith  (yraddha),  want  of  faith  (airaddha),  resolution 
(dhrzti),  irresolution  (adhr/ti),  shame  (hri),  reflec- 
tion (dhri),  and  fear  (bhi) 3.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
exact  equivalents  in  English  for  all  these  tech- 
nical terms.  Sometimes  memory  would  seem 
the  best  rendering  of  manas,  mind.  (Vedanta- 
sutras  II,  3,  32.)  In  fact  mind  or  manas  in  the 
Upanishads  is  very  comprehensive,  quite  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  Mens  of  Spinoza,  though  less 
defined.  But  though  there  is  this  want  of  de- 
finiteness in  the  Upanishads,  in  the  first  attempt 
to  classify  the  various  functions  of  the  mind, 
•Sankara,  as  a true  monist,  would  himself  stand 
up  for  the  oneness  of  the  mind  and  its  ten  organs, 

1 Sometimes  four  vr/ttis  or  activities  of  the  inner  organ  are 
mentioned ; they  are  mana/2  (memory  or  mind),  buddhi  (per- 
ception), aha/ftkara  (egoity),  and  £itta  (thought). 

2 Cf.  Spinoza,  Ethica,  II,  vii,  3 : ‘ Modi  cogitandi,  ut  amor 
cupiditas,’  &c. 

3 Also  consideration  (samaya  and  vikalpa)  and  decision 
(nij/faya  and  adhyajaya). 
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and  would  treat  all  other  manifestations  as  so 
many  functions  (vrzttis)  only  of  one  and  the  same 
mental  power,  called  the  Anta/z-karazza  or  the 
Inner  Organ. 

Our  Mind  is  not  our  Self  (Atman). 

All  this  may  sound  very  imperfect,  yet  it  con- 
tains one  important  thought,  that  our  Self  is 
neither  our  body  nor  our  mind,  not  even  our 
thoughts,  of  which  most  philosophers  are  so  proud, 
but  that  all  these  are  conditions  only  to  which 
the  Self  has  to  submit,  fetters  by  which  it  is 
chained,  nay  clouds  by  which  it  is  darkened,  so 
as  to  lose  the  sense  of  its  substantial  oneness 
with  the  Highest  Self,  and  to  forget  the  purely 
phenomenal  character  of  the  universe  whether 
without  or  within. 

The  Up&dhis  due  to  Avidya. 

Very  soon,  however,  a new  question  arose, 
Whence  come  these  u pad  his  or  conditions,  this 
body,  these  senses,  this  mind  and  all  the  rest  ? 
And  the  answer  was,  from  Avidya  or  Nescience. 
Originally  I believe  this  Nescience  may  have  been 
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meant  as  subjective  only,  as  a confession  of  our 
inevitable  ignorance  of  all  that  is  transcendent, 
the  same  ignorance  which  has  been  expressed 
on  this  point  with  one  accord  by  the  greatest 
philosophers.  But  very  soon  this  Avidya  was 
conceived  as  an  independent  power.  It  was  not 
only  personal  Nescience,  it  was  universal  Ne- 
science, a Nescience  not  only  affecting  the  human 
Self,  but  overshadowing  for  a time  the  Supreme 
Self,  the  very  Brahman,  which,  as  we  saw,  is 
the  substance  of  the  human  Self.  Then  the 
question  would  no  doubt  be  asked  once  more, 
how  can  there  be  Nescience  affecting  the  Supreme 
Self,  which  is  All  in  All,  subject  to  nothing  outside 
it,  because  there  is  nothing  outside  it;  which  is 
therefore  perfect  in  everyway?  The  Vedantist 
can  only  answer  that  it  is  so.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  for  a philosopher  if 
he  has  no  more  to  say  than  that  it  is  so,  without 
being  able  to  say,  why  it  is  so.  But  there  is 
a point  in  every  system  of  philosophy  where 
a confession  of  ignorance  is  inevitable,  and  all 
the  greatest  philosophers  have  had  to  confess 
that  there  are  limits  to  our  understanding  the 
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world  ; nay,  this  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  our 
understanding  has,  since  Kant’s  Criticism  of  Pure 
Reason,  become  the  very  foundation  of  all  critical 
philosophy.  The  Vedantist  sees  the  work  of 
Avidya  or  Nescience  everywhere.  He  sees  it 
in  our  not  knowing  our  own  true  nature,  and 
in  our  believing  in  the  objective  world  as  it 
appears  and  disappears.  He  guards  against  call- 
ing this  universal  Avidya  real,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Brahman  is  real,  yet  he  cannot  call  it 
altogether  unreal,  because  it  has  at  all  events 
caused  all  that  seems  to  be  real,  though  it  is  itself 
unreal.  Its  only  reality  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  to  be  assumed,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
assumption  possible  to  account  for  what  is  called 
the  real  world.  To  know  what  this  Nescience  or 
Avidya  is,  is  impossible,  nay,  self-contradictory. 
And  to  this  effect  a very  telling  verse  is  quoted, 
namely,  that  he  who  would  know  Avidya  is  like 
a man  who  should  wish  to  see  darkness  by 
means  of  a far-shining  torch 

1 This  view  of  Nescience  or  Avidya  is  clearly  put  forward  in 
the  Vedantasiddhantamuktavali  as  translated  by  Professor  Venis 
(pp.  14-15):  ‘Of  the  reality  of  Nescience  (avidya)  there  is  no 
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Avidya  destroyed  by  Knowledge. 

But  while  for  a time  this  Nescience  has  power 
to  conquer  and  enslave  us,  we  have  the  power 
in  the  end  by  means  of  true  Science  (Yidya) 
to  conquer  and  enslave  it,  nay  to  destroy  it  and 
all  its  works  ; and  this  true  Science,  this  Vidya, 
is  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
shake  off  our  fetters,  but  we  can  know  them  to 
be  but  fetters  ; we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  our 
body  and  its  senses,  or  destroy  the  phenomenal 
world,  but  we  can  soar  above  it  and  watch  it  till 
it  stops.  This  is  called  freedom  even  in  this  life 
(^ivanmukti),  which  becomes  perfect  freedom  at 
the  time  of  death.  The  Vedanta  philosopher  has 

evidence,  revealed  or  human.  ...  Is  Nescience  proved  by  Veda 
or  by  perception,  &c.,  or  is  it  assumed  to  account  for  the  world 
of  experience,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for?  Not 
by  Veda,  nor  by  perception,  inference,  or  human  teaching. 
For,  if  by  any  of  these  Nescience  were  clearly  proved,  contro- 
versy would  be  at  an  end.  And  since  there  is  no  evidence  for 
Nescience  it  must  needs  be  granted  that  Nescience  is  assumed 
to  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  production  of  the 
unreal  world.  . . . For  there  is  no  other  course  apart  from  this 
assumption  of  Nescience.’  See  Col.Jacob,Vedanta-sara,  p.  173. 
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a simile  for  everything.  The  potter's  wheel,  he 
says,  goes  on  revolving,  even  after  the  impetus 
given  to  it  has  ceased.  And  in  the  same  way 
our  phenomenal  life  goes  on,  though  its  impetus, 
namely  Avidya  or  Nescience,  has  been  destroyed. 
The  last  word  in  this  life,  the  last  word  of  the 
Vedanta  philosophy  is  Tat  tvam  asi,  Thou, 
art  it,  or  Ah  am  brahmasmi,  I am  Brdhman. 
‘ With  this,’  we  are  told,  ‘ the  fetters  of  the  heart 
are  broken,  all  doubts  are  rent  asunder ; all 
works  are  destroyed,  for  the  Eternal  (Brahman), 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  has  been  seen.’ 

Bhidyate  h/Ydayagranthi/$ 
jOidyante  sarvasawwaya^, 

Kshiyante  Msya  karmara 
Tasmin  drzsh/e  paravare. 

Let  me  read  you  in  conclusion  another  short 
chapter  of  Sankaras  (IV,  i,  2),  in  which  he  tries  to 
explain  in  what  sense  our  Self  can  be  the  Highest 
Self,  and  how  the  soul  can  have  its  true  being  in 
God  and  in  God  only. 
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How  the  Soul  can  be  one  with  God. 

Sankara  says  : ‘ The  author  of  the  Sutras  con- 
siders whether  the  Atman,  the  Self,  is  to  be 
accepted  as  I,  or  as  something  different  from 
the  I.  And  if  it  is  said,  how  can  there  be  a doubt, 
considering  that  the  word  Atman  occurs  in  the 
Veda  in  the  sense  of  the  inward  Self  or  the  I ? — 
the  answer  is  that  this  word  Atman  may  be  taken 
in  this  its  original  sense,  provided  it  is  possible  to 
take  the  living  soul  and  the  Lord  as  not  different 
from  one  another ; but,  if  not,  then,  and  then 
only,  the  word  might  be  taken  in  its  secondary 
sense.’  Hence  the  usual  opponent  is  introduced 
as  saying  : ‘ It  cannot  be  taken  in  the  primary 
sense  of  I,  for  he  who  possesses  the  qualities 
of  sinlessness,  &c.,  i.e.  the  Lord,  cannot  be  com- 
prehended as  possessing  the  opposite  qualities 
(sin,  &c.),  nor  vice  versa.  Now  the  Highest  Lord 
is  sinless,  the  embodied  Self  on  the  contrary  is 
sinful.  Again,  if  the  Lord  were  immersed  in 
sawsara  (migration)  or  a temporary  being,  he 
would  ipso  facto  not  be  the  Lord,  and  hence 
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the  Scripture  would  lose  its  meaning.  Again, 
supposing  that  the  temporary  Self  could  be  the 
Self  of  the  Lord,  the  Scripture  would  be  meaning- 
less, because  there  would  be  no  one  qualified 
(to  study  the  Vedanta  and  to  recover  Brahma- 
hood),  nay  the  very  evidence  of  the  senses  would 
be  contradicted.  And  if  it  should  be  said,  granted 
that  the  two  are  different,  and  that  the  Scripture 
teaches  that  we  must  consider  them  as  one,  why 
not  admit  that  they  may  then  be  taken  as  one  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  Vishwu  is  taken  as 
one  with  his  images  ? This  surely  would  be 
better  than  to  admit  that  the  temporal  soul  is 
the  chief  Lord  himself.  This  is  our  opinion  : ’ 
i.e.  these  are  the  objections  that  can  be  made, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  against  the 
other,  the  true  position.  Against  all  this  we  say 
— that  is  the  real  Aankara  says  : that  the  tem- 
poral self  is  the  same  as  the  Self  of  the  Lord  b 
‘ The  Highest  Lord  is  to  be  understood  as  the 


1 Professor  Thibaut  (Introd.  p.  ioo)  and  Col.  Jacob  seem  to 
hold  that  this  identity  of  the  individual  and  the  highest  Self  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  Badarayawa.  Jacob,  Vedanta-sara,  p.  iv. 
It  is,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads. 
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Self  (in  us),  for  in  treating  of  the  Highest  Lord 
the  (Cabalas  take  Him  as  the  Self  (in  us), 
saying,  “ Indeed  I am  thou,  O holy  Deity,  and 
thou  art  I,  O Deity.”  And  to  the  same  effect 
other  passages  also,  such  as  “ I am  Brahman,” 
are  to  be  considered  as  teaching  that  the  Lord 
is  the  Self  (within).  There  are  Vedanta-texts 
teaching  that  the  Lord  is  the  Self  (within),  for 
instance  : “ This  is  thy  Self  which  is  within  all  ; ” 
“He  is  thy  Self,  the  inward  ruler,  the  immortal 
“ that  is  the  True,  that  is  the  Self,  and  thou  art 
it,”  &c.  And  when  it  was  suggested  that  what 
is  contended  for  is  a symbolic  likeness  only,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  images  of  Vishnu,  this  is  alto- 

o 

gether  out  of  place,  for  it  is  objectionable  as 
farfetched  (secondary)  ; nay  the  construction  of 
the  sentences  also  is  against  it.  For  when  the 
perception  of  a symbolic  likeness  is  intended,  the 
word  is  used  once,  for  instance,  “ Brahman  is 
Mind,”  “ Brahman  is  Aditya  (the  sun).”  But  in 
our  text  it  is  said,  “ I am  thou,  thou  art  I.” 
Therefore  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the 
scripture-wording,  we  must  accept  non-difference 
(between  the  Lord  and  the  Self).  Besides,  there 
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is  a distinct  denial  of  difference  in  the  Veda. 
For  it  says:  “Whoever  worships  another  god, 
thinking,  He  is  one,  and  I am  another,  he  does 
not  know  ” (Brz’h.  Ar.  Upan.  1,4,  10)  ; “He  goes 
from  death  to  death  who  sees  diversity  here  ” 
(Br/h.  IV,  4,  19);  and  again,  “ Whosoever  looks 
for  anything  elsewhere  than  in  the  Self,  is  aban- 
doned by  everything”  (Brzh.  II,  4,  6).  This 
and  further  passages  of  the  Veda  contradict  the 
view  of  difference  (between  the  personal  and 
the  Highest  Self). 

‘ And  with  regard  to  what  was  said  of  con- 
tradictory  qualities  being  impossible  in  the  Self, 
that  is  no  real  objection,  for  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  wrong  to  admit  contradictory  qualities. 
Further,  when  it  was  said  that  in  that  case  there 
would  be  no  Lord,  this  is  wrong  again,  for  there 
is  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  it,  nor  do  we 
ourselves  understand  it  in  that  sense.  For  we 
do  not  understand  that  the  Lord  is  the  temporal 
Self,  but  what  we  wish  to  establish  is  that  the 
temporal  Self,  if  divested  of  its  temporal  char- 
acter, is  the  Self  of  the  Lord.  This  being  so, 
it  follows  that  the  non-dual  Lord  is  sinless,  and 
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that  the  opposite  quality  (sinfulness)  would  be 
ascribed  to  him  by  mistake. 

‘And  as  to  there  being  no  qualified  person  (for 
studying  the  Vedanta),  or  the  very  evidence  of 
the  senses  being  against  us,  that  again  is  wrong. 
For  before  the  enlightenment  takes  place,  we 
fully  admit  the  temporal  character  of  the  Self, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  senses  has  reference  to 
that  character  only,  while  the  passage,  “If  the 
Self  only  were  all  this,  how  would  he  see  any- 
thing ? ” shows  that  as  soon  as  enlightenment 
takes  place,  the  action  of  the  senses  comes  to 
an  end.  The  objection  that  on  the  ceasing  of 
sensuous  perception  the  Scripture  also  would 
cease,  is  nothing ; nay  we  ourselves  approve  of  it, 
because,  according  to  the  passage  beginning  with 
“ Then  the  father  is  no  father, ” and  ending  with 
“Then  the  Vedas  are  no  Vedas,”  we  ourselves 
admit  that  with  enlightenment  Scripture  ceases. 
And  if  you  ask,  “ Who  is  not  enlightened  ? ” we 
say,  “ You  yourself  who  can  ask  such  a question.” 
And  if  you  say,  “ But  am  I not  by  the  very 
Scripture  declared  to  be  the  Lord  ? ” we  reply, 
“ Yes,  you  are,  but  if  you  are  enlightened  so  far, 
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then  nobody  is  unenlightened.”  The  same  answer 
applies  to  the  objection  started  by  some,  that 
there  cannot  be  non-duality  of  the  Self,  because 
through  Avidya  (Nescience)  the  Self  has  a 
second,  that  is  to  say  before  enlightenment  takes 
place.  The  final  result  is  that  we  should  think 
of  the  Self  within  us  as  the  Lord.’ 

All  this,  we  must  always  remember,  is  not 
meant  as  an  apotheosis  of  man  in  the  Greek 
sense  of  the  word,  but,  if  I may  form  such  a 
word,  as  an  Anatheosis , a return  of  man  into  the 
divine  nature.  The  German  Mystics  have  clearly 
distinguished  between  these  two  acts,  by  calling 
the  former  V ergot  ter  ung , the  latter  Vergottung\ 
and  while  they  would  consider  the  former  as 
blasphemous,  they  look  upon  the  latter  as  only 
another  expression  for  divine  sonship,  the  highest 
aim  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 


LECTURE  III. 


Similarities  and  Differences  between  Indian 
and  European  Philosophy. 

Strangeness  of  Eastern  Philosophy. 

The  account  which  I am  able  to  give  you  of 
the  ancient  Vedanta  philosophy  in  the  short  space 
of  two  or  three  lectures,  is  naturally  very  imper- 
fect, and  confined  to  its  most  salient  features  only. 
It  would  have  been  equally  difficult  to  give 
within  such  narrow  limits  a general  idea  of  any 
complete  system  of  philosophy,  whether  of  Plato 
or  Kant,  though  with  regard  to  these  we  move 
on  more  or  less  familiar  ground,  nay,  we  are 
acquainted,  even  without  any  special  study,  with 
some  of  their  terminology  at  least.  It  forms 
part  of  our  unconscious  education  to  know  the 
difference  between  spirit  and  matter , between 
genus  and  species , nay,  we  often  talk  of  specific 
differences  without  being  aware  that  specific  is 
simply  what  makes  a species,  a Latin  translation 
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of  the  Greek  elSonoLo ?,  that  is,  some  characteristic 
mark  which  makes  a new  dSos  or  species,  and 
thus  constitutes  the  difference  between  one  spe- 
cies and  another.  We  talk  of  ideas , innate  or 
acquired,  of  categories , nay  even  of  pure  reason 
long  before  we  know  what  they  really  mean. 
But  a system  of  Indian  philosophy  is  like  a 
strange  Eastern  city,  of  which  we  know  neither 
the  streets  nor  the  names  of  the  streets,  and 
where  we  are  in  constant  danger  of  going  wrong, 
even  with  a Murray  and  a map  in  our  hands 
to  guide  us.  The  very  grooves  of  thought  are 
different  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  It  would 
by  no  means  be  easy  to  find  in  Sanskrit  corre- 
sponding terms  to  express  the  exact  difference 
between  matter  and  spirit  from  the  Vedantic 
point  of  view.  The  nearest  approach  would 
probably  be  object  and  stibject,  and  this  would  be 
expressed  by  vishaya,  object,  and  vishayin,  he 
who  perceives  an  object,  that  is,  the  subject. 
If  we  had  to  translate  idea , we  should  probably 
have  to  use  such  a word  as  saw^wa,  which  means 
name , the  outward  form  of  an  idea.  Category 
is  generally  and  correctly  rendered  in  Sanskrit 
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by  padartha,  but  padartha  really  means  the 
object  or  the  meaning  of  a word.  Hence  it 
could  be  used  to  express  the  general  predicates, 
that  is,  the  categories,  such  as  substance,  quality, 
and  all  the  rest ; but  Sanskrit  is  so  philosophical 
a language  that  it  uses  padartha  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  thing  also,  as  if  the  framers  of  that 
language  had  known  that  to  us  a thing  is  no 
more  than  a think — the  meaning,  the  intention, 
or  the  object  of  a word.  Even  such  familiar 
terms  as  religion  and  philosophy  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  render  into  Sanskrit,  because  the  Indian 
mind  does  not  look  upon  them  as  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  which  they 
seem  to  us  to  stand. 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  it  is  quite  true  that 
in  order  to  understand  Indian  philosophy  we 
must  learn  to  understand  Indian  language. 

General  Interest  of  Indian  Philosophy. 

However,  in  inviting  you  to  listen  to  these 
short  lectures  on  the  ancient  Vedanta  philosophy, 
my  only  object  was  to  convince  you  that  this 
ancient  city  of  philosophic  thought,  the  Vedanta, 
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was  worth  a visit,  nay,  if  you  have  the  time,  worth 
a careful  exploration,  such  as  an  intelligent 
traveller  can  afford  in  a journey  through  the 
magnificent  temples  and  tombs  of  ancient  thought. 
It  is  something  to  have  seen  Karnak,  even  if 
we  are  unable  to  read  all  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions on  its  walls.  It  is  something  to  have 
seen  the  deep  foundations  and  the  sublime  struc- 
tures of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  even  though 
there  was  no  time  to  explore  all  its  passages, 
and  to  ascend  its  highest  watch-towers. 

When  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  the  West 
of  Europe  became  once  more  acquainted  with  the 
original  texts  of  Greek  philosophy,  life  seemed 
to  grow  richer  in  the  West  by  the  ancient 
treasures  of  thought  that  had  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  East.  The  discovery  of  Indian 
literature,  and  more  particularly  of  Indian  religion 
and  philosophy,  was  likewise  the  recovery  of  an 
old,  and  the  discovery  of  a new  world  ; and  even 
if  we  can  throw  but  a passing  glance  at  the 
treasures  of  ancient  thought  which  are  stored 
up  in  Sanskrit  literature,  we  feel  that  the  world 
to  which  we  belong  has  grown  richer,  nay,  we 
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feel  proud  of  the  unexpected  inheritance  in  which 
all  of  us  may  share. 

Only  let  us  avoid  that  fatal  superciliousness 
which  turns  away  from  all  that  seems  strange, 
and  despises  all  that  it  cannot  at  once  under- 
stand. We  may  smile  at  much  of  what  the 
thinkers  of  ancient  Greece  and  India  have  left 
us,  but  we  need  not  sneer.  I am  no  promiscuous 
admirer  of  everything  that  comes  from  the 
East.  I have  again  and  again  expressed  my 
regret  that  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  con- 
tain so  much  of  what  must  seem  to  us  mere 
rubbish,  but  that  should  not  prevent  us  from 
appreciating  what  is  really  valuable  in  them. 

Critical  Treatment  of  Oriental  Literature. 

I know  I have  often  been  blamed  for  calling 
rubbish  what  to  the  Indian  mind  seemed  to  con- 
tain profound  wisdom,  and  to  deserve  the  highest 
respect.  I strongly  hold  that  we  ought  always 
to  speak  cautiously  and  respectfully  where  religion 
is  concerned,  and  I am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  on  religious  questions  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  place  ourselves  in  exactly  the  same  position 
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which  the  Oriental  mind  has  occupied  for  cen- 
turies. We  all  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  very 
ancient,  and  what  as  children  we  have  been 
taught  to  consider  as  sacred,  retains  through  life 
a fascination  which  it  is  difficult  to  shake  off 
altogether.  Every  attempt  to  discover  reason 
in  what  is  unreasonable  is  accepted  as  legitimate 
so  long  as  it  enables  us  to  keep  what  we  are  un- 
willing to  part  with.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  are  full  of  rubbish, 
and  that  the  same  stream  which  carries  down 
fragments  of  pure  gold,  carries  also  sand  and  mud 
and  much  that  is  dead  and  offensive.  That  many 
things  which  occur  in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  in 
the  Brahmawas,  and  in  the  Upanishads  also,  struck 
even  an  Oriental  mind  as  so  much  rubbish,  accu- 
mulated, we  hardly  know  how,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  we  may  learn  from  Buddha.  His 
hostility  towards  the  Brahmans  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated,  and  we  know  by  this  time 
that  most  of  his  doctrines  were  really  those  of 
the  Upanishads.  But  though  he  would  take  and 
retain  the  gold  in  the  ancient  literature  of  India, 
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he  would  not  accept  the  rubbish.  Buddha’s 
words  on  this  subject  deserve  to  be  quoted,  not 
only  as  showing  that  to  an  Oriental  mind  much 
that  the  Brahmans  called  venerable  and  inspired, 
seemed  useless  and  absurd,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  exhibiting  a freedom  of  judgement  which  we 
ourselves  find  it  often  difficult  to  maintain.  In  the 
Kalama  Sutta  Buddha  says  : ‘ Do  not  believe  in 
what  ye  have  heard  ; do  not  believe  in  traditions 
because  they  have  been  handed  down  for  many 
generations ; do  not  believe  in  anything  because 
it  is  rumoured  and  spoken  of  by  many  ; do  not 
believe  merely  because  the  written  statement  of 
some  old  sage  is  produced  ; do  not  believe  in 
conjectures ; do  not  believe  in  that  as  truth  to 
which  you  have  become  attached  by  habit;  do  not 
believe  merely  on  the  authority  of  your  teachers 
and  elders ; — after  observation  and  analysis,  when 
it  agrees  with  reason  and  is  conducive  to  the 
good  and  benefit  of  one  and  all,  then  accept  it 
and  live  up  to  it’  (Anguttara  Nikaya,  quoted 
in  Transact,  of  the  Pari,  of  Rel.,  vol.  ii.  p.  869). 
It  required  courage  to  say  this  in  India,  it  re- 
quires courage  to  say  it  at  any  time,  but  it  shows 
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at  all  events  that  even  an  Oriental  mind  could 
not  bring  himself  to  admire  all  that  had  been 
handed  down  as  ancient  and  sacred.  Here  is 
an  example  which  we  ought  to  follow,  always 
trying  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  to 
prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  Now  I say  again  there  is  plenty  of  wheat 
in  the  Veda,  particularly  in  the  Upanishads,  but 
there  is  also  plenty  of  chaff,  and  in  answer  to 
my  critics  I may  say  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
anybody  can  truly  appreciate  the  wheat,  who 
cannot  also  reject  the  chaff. 

The  Sacred  Syllable  Om. 

Much,  for  instance,  that  is  said  in  the  Upani- 
shads about  the  sacred  syllable  Om,  seems  to 
my  mind  mere  twaddle,  at  least  in  its  present 
form.  I cannot  bring  myself  to  give  specimens, 
but  you  have  only  to  read  the  beginning  of  the 
AvHndogya  Upanishad,  and  you  will  see  what  I 
mean.  It  is  quite  possible  that  originally  there 
was  some  sense  in  all  the  nonsense  that  we  find 
in  the  Upanishads  about  the  sacred  syllable  Om. 
This  Om  may  originally  have  had  a meaning, 
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it  may  be  a contraction  of  a former  *avam,  and 
this  avarn  may  have  been  a prehistoric  pro- 
nominal stem,  pointing  to  distant  objects,  while 
ayam  pointed  to  nearer  objects.  In  that  case, 
avarn  may  have  become  the  affirmative  particle 
onr,  just  as  the  French  oui  arose  from  hoc  illud. 
And  thus  we  read  in  the  A7/andogya  Upanishad 
I,i,8:  ‘ That  syllable  is  a syllable  of  permission, 
for  whenever  we  permit  anything  we  say  Om, 
yes.’  If,  then,  om  meant  originally  that  and  yes, 
we  can  understand  that,  like  Amen , it  may  have 
assumed  a more  general  meaning,  something  like 
tat  sat,  and  that  it  may  have  been  used  as  re- 
presenting all  that  human  language  can  express. 
Thus  in  the  Maitrayawa  Upanishad  VI,  23,  after 
it  had  been  said  there  was  one  Brahman  without 
words,  and  a second,  a Word-Brahman,  we  are 
told  that  the  word  is  the  syllable  Om.  This 
sounds  absurd,  unless  we  admit  that  this  Om  was 
meant  at  first  as  a symbol  of  all  speech,  even 
as  a preacher  might  say  that  all  language  was 
Amen,  Amen. 
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Whatever  was  Old  became  Sacred. 

It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  account  for  this 
strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly  even  in  the 
Veda,  more  particularly  in  the  Brahmawas,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  that  at  the  time  when  these 
ancient  compositions  were  reduced  to  writing, 
anything  that  had  been  handed  down  as  old, 
was  considered  sacred  and  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served. We  ought  to  remember  what  hideous 
and  decayed  things  our  own  antiquarian  friends 
are  able  to  admire,  simply  because  they  are 
molto  antico.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
a long- continued  oral  tradition  by  which  the 
Veda  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  before  it  was  written,  may  likewise 
account  for  the  creeping  in  of  a large  amount 
of  epigonic  thought.  We  see  the  same  admixture 
in  the  Homeric  poems  (for  even  Homer  is  some- 
times drowsy),  and  likewise  in  the  popular  poetry 
of  other  nations,  whether  Scandinavians  or  Ger- 
mans, of  Fins  or  Laps.  But  admitting  all  this, 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  do  what 
gold-washers  have  to  do,  and  not  to  mind  the 
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muddy  water,  and  the  clay,  and  the  sand,  if  only 
some  grains  of  genuine  gold  can  be  recovered 
in  the  end  ? 

I did  not  expect  that  any  of  my  hearers  would 
join  the  gold-washers,  would  begin  the  study  of 
Sanskrit  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  the  Upani- 
shads  and  the  Vedanta-sutras  in  the  original. 
I only  wished  them  to  look  at  some  of  the  gold- 
dust  and  some  of  the  large  nuggets,  in  order 
that  in  future  the  map  of  India,  from  the  Hima- 
layan mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  should  in 
their  minds  be  coloured,  not  grey  and  black,  but 
bright  and  golden. 

Sanskrit  is  not  the  difficult  language  which  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  be.  I know  of  several 
ladies  who  have  learnt  it  very  well ; I know  of 
one  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  least  who  has  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  learn  Sanskrit  in  order  to 
study  the  different  systems  of  Indian  philosophy. 

Books  for  the  Study  of  the  Ved&nta. 

The  Upanishads  and  the  Vedanta-sutras 
belong  certainly  to  the  most  difficult  works  to 
translate  from  Sanskrit  into  any  modern  lan- 
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guage,  whether  English  or  German.  We  are 
constantly  made  aware  of  our  deficiencies  in  being 
unable  to  catch  and  to  render  accurately  the 
minute  shades  of  meaning,  whether  of  the  in- 
spired seers  of  the  Upanishads,  or  the  acute 
reasoners  of  the  Vedanta  school  of  philosophy. 
Again  and  again,  though  we  may  clearly  perceive 
the  drift  of  the  original,  we  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  a close  and  faithful  equivalent  in 
English.  However,  I have  ventured  on  an 
English  translation  of  all  the  important  Upani- 
shads, and  have  published  it  in  the  first  and 
fifteenth  volumes  of  my  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East.  In  cases  where  some  of  these  Upanishads 
had  been  translated  before,  I have  often  had  to 
differ  from  my  predecessors,  and  of  course  there 
have  not  been  wanting  critics  who  have  differed 
from  me.  In  several  cases  their  criticisms  have 
proved  useful,  in  others  they  seemed  to  me  so 
ignorant  and  unscholarlike  as  to  deserve  no 
notice,  much  less  a refutation.  Still  I have  no 
doubt  that  future  translators  will  find  plenty  of 
work  to  do,  particularly  if  they  allow  themselves 
to  have  recourse  to  conjectural  emendations  of 
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the  text.  In  a first  attempt  I thought  it  right  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  conjectural  altera- 
tions of  the  Sanskrit  text,  particularly  when  that 
text  is  confirmed  by  the  commentary  of  Sankara, 
written  not  later  than  800  a.  d.  ; for  we  possess 
no  MSS.  of  the  Upanishads  of  anything  like  that 
age.  I also  thought  it  right  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  Sankara  as  much  as  possible,  and  never  to 
deviate  from  him  except  where  his  interpretation 
could  be  clearly  shown  to  be  wrong  or  artificial, 
and  where  a better  interpretation  could  be  sup- 
ported by  valid  arguments.  These  principles 
which  I followed  in  my  translation  may  not 
recommend  themselves  to  all  scholars,  but  I am 
glad  to  find  that  the  translators  of  Sankara’s 
Commentary  on  the  Vedanta-sutras,  and  other 
scholars  really  competent  to  judge,  have  approved 
of  them,  and  have  found  my  translation  both 
trustworthy  and  serviceable. 

There  is  also  a most  excellent  translation  of 
the  V edanta-sutras  with  Sankara’s  commentary  in 
the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-eighth  volumes  ot  the 
same  collection,  contributed  by  Professor  1 hibaut, 
who  is  resident  in  the  very  centres  of  Vedanta 
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learning,  at  Benares  and  Allahabad.  There  is 
a German  translation  of  the  same  work  by 
Professor  Deussen,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Kiel,  the  German  professor 
who  did  not  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  learning 
Sanskrit  with  the  sole  object  of  studying  this 
Vedanta  philosophy,  of  which  Schopenhauer,  as 
you  may  remember,  had  spoken  in  such  glowing 
terms.  This  translation  made  by  a well-schooled 
philosopher,  will  show  at  all  events  that  a man 
deeply  versed  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Spinoza,  and 
Kant,  did  not  think  it  a waste  of  time  to  devote 
some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  Vedanta, 
nay  to  make  a journey  to  India,  in  order  to  come 
into  personal  contact  with  the  still  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  This 
may  possibly  serve  to  convince  those  who  are 
always  sceptical  as  to  any  good  thing  coming 
out  of  India,  that  even  our  philosophy  may  have 
something  to  learn  from  ancient  Indian  philo- 
sophy. Still  it  would  not  be  honest  on  my  part 
were  I not  to  tell  you  that  while  German  philo- 
sophers of  the  calibre  of  Schopenhauer,  Deussen, 
and  others,  expect  from  this  study  almost  as 
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great  a revival  in  philosophy,  as  a study  of 
Sanskrit  and  the  religion  and  mythology  of  India 
has  produced  in  comparative  philology,  theology, 
and  mythology,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
others  who  look  upon  the  Vedanta  philosophy 
as  mere  twaddle,  and  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  serious  students  of  philosophy.  You 
should  hear  both  sides  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
Only  you  should  remember  that  there  is  no  philo- 
sophy which  has  not  been  called  ‘ mere  twaddle  ’ 
by  some  one  more  wise  than  the  wisest.  In  the 
eyes  of  some  people  all  philosophy  is  twaddle, 
or  even  madness,  while  others  call  it  a ‘ divine 
madness.’ 

There  are  some  other  valuable  books,  such 
as  the  translation  of  the  more  modern  Vedanta- 
sara  by  Colonel  Jacob,  and  some  more  texts 
translated  by  Professor  Venis  in  the  volumes  of 
the  ‘ Pandit.’  Colebrooke’s  Essays  on  Indian 
Philosophy,  though  written  long  ago,  are  still 
very  instructive,  and  Professor  Gough’s  Essays 
on  the  Upanishads  deserve  careful  consideration, 
though  we  may  differ  from  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  written.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
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a work  called  ‘ A Rational  Refutation  of  the 
Hindu  Philosophical  Systems,’  by  my  old  friend 
Nilaka?^//a  6astri  Ghore  (a  convert  to  Christianity 
and  a Missionary  at  Poona),  translated  from  Hindi 
into  English  by  Dr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  Calcutta, 
1862,  a learned  and  honest  work,  though  written 
in  a decidedly  controversial  spirit. 


Coincidences.  Spinoza’s  ‘ Substantia.’ 

Strange  as  this  Vedanta  philosophy  must  appear 
at  first  sight  to  most  of  us,  you  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  discover  some  striking  similarities  which 
it  presents  with  the  great  systems  of  European 
philosophy.  Thus  the  Brahman,  as  conceived  in 
the  Upanishads  and  defined  byAaiikara,  is  clearly 
the  same  as  Spinoza’s  ‘ Substantia.’  Spinoza 
defines  it  as  that  which  is  in  itself  and  is  con- 
ceived by  itself  (in  se  est  and  per  se  concipitur). 
It  is  according  to  him  infinite,  indivisible,  one, 
free  and  eternal,  just  as  6ankara’s  Brdhman  is 
called  in  the  Upanishads  ‘ unborn,  undecaying, 
undying,  without  parts,  without  action,  tranquil, 
without  fault  or  taint.’  But  while  with  Spinoza 
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this  ‘Substantia’  simply  takes  the  place  of  God1, 
Sankara,  when  asked  whether  Brahman  is  God, 
would  have  to  answer  both  Yes  and  No.  No 
doubt,  he  defines  Brahman  as  ‘ the  omniscient 
and  omnipotent  cause  of  the  origin,  the  per- 
manence, and  the  disappearance  of  the  world  , ’ 
but  as  he  distinguishes  between  a phenomenal 
and  a real  world,  he  distinguishes  likewise 
between  a phenomenal  and  a real  God.  This 
is  a very  important  distinction.  There  is,  he 
says,  a lowrer  and  a higher  Brahman.  Even  the 
lower  one  is  adorned  with  the  highest  predicates 
which  human  language  has  to  bestow  ; but  the 
higher  one  is  above  all  praise  and  all  predicates  ; 
even  the  highest  which  other  religions  have 
bestowed  on  the  Deity  are  unworthy  of  Brahman. 
According  to  Yaiikara  God,  as  conceived  by  the 
many,  as  an  historical  person,  who  some  hundreds 
or  some  thousands  of  years  ago  created  the  world 
and  remained  its  permanent  ruler,  is  phenomenal 
only,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  the  real  Brahman,  but 


1 Per  Deum  intelligo  ens  absolute  infinitum,  hoc  est,  substan- 
tiam  constantem  infinitis  attributis,  quorum  unumquodque  aeter- 
nam  essentiam  exprimit. 
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hidden  behind  the  veil  of  human  Nescience  or 
Avidya.  This  may  seem  at  first  sight  a very  low 
idea  of  God,  but,  if  properly  understood,  it  is 
really  the  highest  and  truest  view  that  can  be 
taken.  For  phenomenal  does  not  mean  what  is 
altogether  false  and  unreal ; the  phenomenal  God 
is  the  most  real  God,  only  as  conceived  by  the 
human  understanding,  which  never  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  because  the  Deity 
is  inconceivable  and  ineffable.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  religion 
and  morality,  that  phenomenal  Deity  is  all  that 
can  be  required.  It  is  for  philosophers  only,  for 
the  Vedantist,  that  a higher  reality  is  required, 
and  this  both  for  the  subjective  Brahman,  and  for 
the  objective  world.  The  phenomenal  reality  of 
the  objective  world  lasts  as  long  as  the  conditions 
of  the  subject  and  the  object  of  experience  remain 
what  they  are.  To  those  who  cannot  see  a higher 
reality  behind  the  phenomenal  world,  the  pheno- 
menal world  possesses,  of  course,  the  most  absolute 
reality,  while  in  their  eyes  the  real  world  postu- 
lated by  the  philosopher  behind  the  veil  of  the 
senses,  is  utterly  unreal,  is  pure  imagination. 
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The  Vedantist  is  quite  satisfied  that  it  should 
be  so ; he  has  no  hard  names  for  those  who 
believe  in  a phenomenal  world  and  a phenomenal 
God.  He  knows  that  the  time  will  come  when 
their  eyes  are  opened,  and  till  then,  though  they 
worship  God  ignorantly,  still  the)'  worship  God, 
the  real  God  or  Brdhman. 

The  Meanings  of  Real. 

Few  words  have  so  many  meanings  as  real , few 
words  have  undergone  so  many  violent  changes 
of  meaning.  Still  for  every  honest  thinker  there 
is  and  there  can  be  one  reality  only.  Nor  can  we 
call  anything  unreal  unless  we  know  something 
that  is  real,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  to  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  what  we  call  the  pheno- 
menal world  is  thoroughly  real,  the)’  know 
nothing  more  real;  what  the  Vedantist  calls  the 
phenomenal  God,  the  Lord  or  Iwara,  is  to  them 
the  only  real  and  true  God 1.  But  the  time 


1 The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  somewhat  involved  language 
by  a modern  philosopher,  as  follows  : 1 Reality  under  the  forms 
of  our  consciousness  is  and  can  only  be  the  conditioned  effect 
of  the  absolute  reality ; but  this  conditioned  effect  stands  in 
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comes  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  phenomenal 
world  is  but  phenomenal,  and  the  phenomenal 
Deity  is  but  phenomenal,  and  that  behind  these 
appearances  there  must  be  something  real  that 
appears.  This  is  what  the  Vedanta  calls  the 
true  Brahman,  the  Highest  Self,  the  really  real 
God.  That  Brahman,  as  Sankara  says,  though 
ignorantly  worshipped,  remains  unaffected  by  our 
inadequate  conceptions.  He  is  not  tainted  by 
our  ignorance,  as  little  as  the  sun  is  tainted 
by  the  clouds  that  pass  over  it.  Nay,  we  may 
learn  in  time  that  as  the  human  eye  cannot  see 
the  sun,  except  when  covered  by  those  passing 
clouds,  the  human  mind  also  cannot  possibly 
conceive  God  except  behind  the  veil  of  human 
language  and  human  thought.  The  phenomenal 
Brahman  is  therefore  nothing  but  the  real  Brdh- 
man,  only  veiled  in  time  by  Nescience  or  Avidya. 

indissoluble  relation  with  its  unconditioned  cause,  and  being 
equally  persistent  with  it,  so  long  as  the  conditions  persist, 
is  to  consciousness  supplying  these  conditions,  equally  real.’ 
(Theosophy,  p.  322.)  See  also  Deussen,  System  des  Vedanta, 
p.  59,  note. 
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The  Nature  of  Avidya  and  May  a. 

That  Avidya,  however,  is  not  meant  for  our 
own  individual  ignorance,  but  as  an  ignorance 
inherent  in  human  nature,  nay  as  something  like 
a general  cosmical  force,  as  darkness  inevitable 
in  the  light,  which  causes  the  phenomenal  world 
to  seem  and  to  be  to  us  what  it  seems  and  what 
it  is.  Hence  this  Nescience  or  Avidya  came  to 
be  called  ‘ Maya,’  originally  power  (also  6akti), 
the  productive  cause  of  the  whole  world.  This 
Maya  soon  assumed  the  meaning  of  Illusion, 
Deception,  Fraud,  nay  it  assumed  a kind  of 
mythological  personality.  The  whole  of  this 
development  of  Vedantic  thoughts,  however,  is 
certainly  late,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
written  against  it,  Colebrooke,  I think,  was  per- 
fectly right  when  he  said  ‘ that  the  notion  that  the 
versatile  world  is  an  entire  illusion  (Maya),  and 
that  all  that  passes  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
waking  individual  is  but  a phantasy,  presented 
to  his  imagination,  nay  that  every  seeming  thing 
is  unreal,  and  all  is  visionary,  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  text  of  the  Vedanta.' 
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Colebrooke  on  M&yii. 

Those  who  boldly  maintained  that  Colebrooke 
was  wrong  ‘ from  first  to  last,’  seem  hardly  to 
have  understood  Colebrooke’s  meaning.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts  first.  The  very  word  Maya 
never  occurs  in  the  principal  Upanishads  in  the 
same  sense  as  Avidya.  It  begins  to  show  in  the 
Avetawatara  Upanishad,  which  held  a position 
of  its  own.  This  is  surely  an  important  fact,  and 
as  we  now  possess  Colonel  Jacob’s  Concordance, 
we  can  assert  it  with  perfect  confidence.  When 
Maya  occurs  once  in  the  plural,  in  the  Brz'had 
Ar.  Upanishad  II,  5,  19,  this  is  really  a quotation 
from  the  Rig-veda  VI,  47,  18,  and  shows  how 
Maya,  in  the  sense  of  Aakti,  power,  came  to  find 
its  way  into  the  language  of  the  Vedanta.  In 
compound  words  also,  Maya  generally  means 
power,  creative  power,  very  much  like  6akti, 
though  in  some  of  the  later  Upanishads  it  has 
taken  the  place  of  Avidya.  The  Vedanta  warns 
us  again  and  again  that  we  must  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  illusion.  When  we  imagine 
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we  see  a serpent  instead  of  a rope,  there  is  some- 
thing real  behind  the  illusion,  but  when  a man 
in  an  access  of  fever  imagines  he  sees  a devil, 
there  is  nothing  real,  no  real  devil,  no  devil  an 
sick , behind  it.  This  idea,  that  the  world  is  only 
Maya,  an  illusion,  a vision,  a nothing,  was  what 
Colebrooke  meant  when  he  said  it  was  absent 
from  the  Upanishads  and  the  original  Vedanta 
philosophy,  and  so  far  he  is  right.  The  idea  that 
the  world  is  nothing  but  Maya  or  illusion  is  a view 
which  Sankara  mentions  as  the  theory  of  the 
Buddhists  or  the  6unyavadins,  that  is,  of  those 
who  say  that  everything  is  emptiness. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Vedantists  also, 
who  are  therefore  called  Crypto-buddhists,  failed 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  absolutely  and 
what  is  relatively  real.  But  the  true  Vedantists 
always  held  that  behind  the  relatively  real 
there  was  the  absolutely  real,  that  behind  the 
phenomenal  world  there  was  the  full  reality  of 
Brahman,  and  that  in  believing  and  ignorantly 
worshipping  a Maker  of  the  world,  an  individual 
Deity,  not  entirely  divested  of  all  human  qualities, 
they  were  believing  and  worshipping  the  true 
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God,  the  eternal  Brahman,  the  inconceivable  and 
inexpressible  source  of  all  things. 


Sir  W.  Jones  on  the  Vedanta. 

Sir  William  Jones  also  perceived,  like  Cole- 
brooke,  the  true  character  of  the  ancient  Vedanta 
when  he  wrote  : ‘ The  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
Vedanta  school  consisted  not  in  denying  the  exis- 
tence of  matter,  that  is,  of  solidity,  impenetrability 
and  extended  figure  (to  deny  which  would  be 
lunacy),  but  in  correcting  the  popular  notion  of 
it,  and  in  contending  that  it  has  no  essence 
independent  of  mental  perception,  that  existence 
and  perceptibility  are  convertible  terms,  that 
external  appearances  and  sensations  are  illusory, 
and  would  vanish  into  nothing,  if  the  divine 
energy,  which  alone  sustains  them,  were  suspended 
but  for  a moment ; an  opinion  Epicharmus  and 
Plato  seem  to  have  adopted,  and  which  has  been 
maintained  in  the  present  century  with  great 
elegance,  but  with  little  public  applause,  partly 
because  it  has  been  misunderstood,  and  partly 
because  it  has  been  misapplied  by  the  false  reason- 
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ing  of  some  unpopular  writers,  who  are  said  to  have 
disbelieved  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  whose 
omnipresence,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  the  basis 
of  Indian  philosophy’  (Works,  i.  pp.  20,  125,  127). 

This  fact,  this  perception  of  a relative  truth 
contained  in  our  phenomenal  experience,  explains, 
I believe,  why  we  find  in  the  Vedanta  philosophy 
the  same  tolerant  spirit  which  we  find  generally 
in  Indian  religion.  As  the  Supreme  Spirit  is 
made  to  say  in  the  Bhagavadgita,  ‘ Even  those 
who  worship  idols,  worship  me,’  Brahman  might 
say  in  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  ‘Even  those  who 
worship  a personal  God  under  the  image  of  an 
active  workman,  or  a King  of  kings,  worship,  or, 
at  all  events,  mean,  me.’ 

This  is  a very  important  distinction  both  from 
a philosophical  and  from  a religious  point  of  view. 


The  Two  Brahmans  are  One. 

We  can  well  understand  that  when  the  same 
word  Brahman  was  applied  in  two  such  different 
senses,  as  the  High  and  as  the  Low  Brahman,  as 
an  unconditioned  and  as  a conditioned  being,  there 
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must  have  been  great  danger  of  frequent  mis- 
understandings, and  .Sankara  had,  therefore,  to 
devote  a considerable  portion  of  his  work  to 
showing  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Upanishads 
which  of  the  two  ideas  was  present  in  each  case  to 
the  thought  of  their  authors.  At  last  he  asks  him- 
self (IV,  3, 14):  ‘What  then, — mre  there  two  Brah- 
mans, a higher  and  a lower  ? ’ And  he  answers, 
‘ Indeed,  there  are  two.’  And  thus  we  read  in  one 
Upanishad  (Pra^na  V,  2):  ‘ The  syllable  Om  is  the 
higher  and  also  the  other  Brahman.  What  then  is 
the  higher  Brahman,  and  what  the  other  Brahman  ?’ 
He  answers,  When  Brahman  is  described  in  the 
Upanishads  by  negative  words  only,  after  exclud- 
ing all  differences  of  name  and  form,  due  to 
Nescience — that  is  the  Higher.  But  when  he  is 
described  by  such  terms  as  (ATAand.  Ill,  14,  2), 
‘ the  intelligent  whose  body  consists  of  spirit, 
whose  body  is  light,  being  distinguished  by  some 
special  name  and  form,  for  the  sake  of  worship 
only,  that  is  the  other,  the  lower,  Brahman.’ 

But  if  that  be  so,  then  the  text  saying  that 
Brahman  has  no  second  (AfAand.  VI,  2,  1)  would 
seem  to  be  contradicted.  ‘ No,’  he  says,  ‘ it  would 
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not,  because  all  this  is  only  the  illusion  of  name  and 
form,  produced  by  Nescience.’  In  reality  the  two 
Brahmans  are  one  and  the  same  Brahman — the 
one  conceivable,  the  other  inconceivable  ; the  one 
phenomenal,  the  other  absolutely  real. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  distinction 
here  drawn  by  .Sankara.  With  the  poets  of  the 
Upanishads,  however,  the  line  between  the 
Higher  and  the  other  Brahman  was  not  always 
so  sharply  drawn,  and  here  Sankara  has  often  to 
explain  and  sometimes  to  twist  the  natural  sense 
of  the  Upanishads.  Thus,  when  interpreting  the 
numerous  passages  of  the  Upanishads  which 
describe  the  return  of  the  human  soul  after  death 
to  Brahman,  Sankara  always  takes  Brahman  as 
the  conditioned  or  the  Low  Brahman.  ‘ For 
a human  soul,’  he  says,  ‘ which  has  found  the 
knowledge  of  the  Highest  Brahman  cannot  die, 
cannot  be  moving  towards  Brahman.’  That  soul, 
as  Sankara  boldly  expresses  it,  ‘becomes  Brahman 
by  being  Brahman,’  that  is,  by  knowing  himself, 
by  knowing  what  he  is,  and  always  has  been. 
Remove  Nescience  and  there  is  light,  and  in  that 
light  the  human  Self  and  the  Divine  Self  shine 
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forth  in  their  eternal  oneness.  From  this  point 
of  view  of  the  highest  reality,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  highest  Brahman  and  the  individual 
Self  or  Atman  (Ved. -sutras  I,  4,  1,  p.  339).  The 
body,  with  all  the  conditions  or  upadhis  attached 
to  it,  may  continue  for  a time,  even  after  the  light 
of  knowledge  has  appeared,  but  death  will  come 
and  bring  immediate  freedom  and  perfect  blessed- 
ness ; while  those  who,  thanks  to  their  good 
works,  may  enter  the  celestial  paradise,  have  to 
wait  even  there,  till  they  obtain  the  highest 
enlightenment,  and  are  then  only  restored  to 
their  true  nature,  their  true  liberty,  that  is,  their 
true  oneness  with  Brahman. 

The  Germs  of  the  Ved&nta  in  the  Upanishads. 

When  we  consider  how  abstruse  many  of  these 
metaphysical  ideas  are  which  form  the  substance 
of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  it  is  most  interesting 
to  see  how  Aankara  succeeds  in  discovering  them 
all,  or  at  all  events  their  germs,  in  the  ancient 
Upanishads.  It  is  true  he  sometimes  reminds  us 
of  the  manner  in  which  texts  of  the  Bible  used  to 
be  interpreted,  or,  as  it  was  called,  ‘ improved,’  in 
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academic  sermons.  And  yet  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  germs  of  many  of  the  most  recondite 
thoughts  of  Vedanta  metaphysicians  are  really 
there,  imbedded  in  the  Upanishads.  Of  course, 
there  is  as  yet  no  strict  and  consistent  terminology 
in  those  ancient  texts,  and  their  method  is  asser- 
tive rather  than  argumentative.  The  prevalent 
conception  of  Brahman,  for  instance,  is  certainly 
mythological  in  the  Upanishads.  He  is  not  only 
the  germ  of  golden  light  (Hirawyagarbha),  he  is 
seen  within  the  sun  with  golden  beard  and  golden 
hair,  golden  altogether  to  the  very  tips  of  his 
nails,  and  his  eyes  are  blue  like  lotus-flowers 
(AYand.  I,  6,  6).  Yet,  in  Aaiikara’s  eyes,  all  this 
is  only  the  phenomenal  outside  of  the  real  Brah- 
man, and  of  Him  the  same  Upanishads  say, 
‘ Truly,  O friend,  this  Imperishable  is  neither 
coarse  nor  fine  ',  neither  short  nor  long,  neither 
red  (like  fire)  nor  fluid  (like  water) ; it  is  without 
shadow,  without  darkness,  without  air,  without 
ether,  without  attachment,  without  eyes,  without 
ears,  without  speech,  without  mind,  without  light, 
without  breath,  without  a mouth,  without  measure, 


1 B rzh.  At.  Ill,  8,  8. 
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having  no  within  and  no  without1.’  And  this 
process  of  negation,  or  what  may  truly  be  called 
abstraction,  goes  on,  till  every  leaf  of  the  flower 
is  plucked  off,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  calyx 
or  the  seed,  the  inconceivable  Brahman,  the  Self 
of  the  world.  ‘ He  sees,  but  is  unseen  ; he  hears, 
but  is  unheard  ; he  perceives,  but  is  unperceived  ; 
nay,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  sees,  or 
hears,  or  perceives,  or  knows,  but  Brahman  alone.’ 
If  it  is  said  in  the  Upanishads  that  Brahman  is 
the  light  in  the  sun,  the  Vedantist  should  learn 
to  understand  that  it  is  so,  for  what  else  could 
that  light  be  but  Brahman,  which  is  all  in  all. 
Though  we  should  not  say  that  Brahman  in  its 
entirety  is  the  light,  the  light  in  its  entirety  is 
Brahman.  The  nearest  approach  which  meta- 
physical language  can  make  to  Brahman,  is  to 
call  it  Light,  as  it  were,  conscious  light,  which 
would  be  another  name  for  knowledge.  And  so 
we  read  in  the  Mu^t/aka  Upanishad  (V,  2)  : ‘ This 
is  the  light  of  lights ; when  it  shines,  the  sun 
does  not  shine,  nor  the  moon  and  the  stars,  nor 
lightnings,  much  less  this  fire.  When  Brahman 


1 Deussen,  System,  p.  146  ; Sutras  I,  1,  5. 
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shines,  everything  shines  after  him,  by  his  light 
all  the  world  is  lio-hted.’  Conscious  lDht  would 

o o 

best  represent  the  knowledge  ascribed  to  Brah- 
man, and  it  is  well  known  that  Thomas  Aquinas' 
also  called  God  the  intelligent  Sun  ( Sol  intelligi- 
bi/is).  For  though  all  purely  human  attributes 
are  withheld  from  Brahman,  knowledge,  though 
knowledge  without  external  objects,  is  left  to 
Him. 


The  Knowledge  of  Brahman. 

Knowledge  is  in  fact  the  only  human  predicate 
which  all  religions  venture  to  ascribe  to  the 
Supreme  Being;  though,  in  doing  so,  they  often 
forget  what  an  imperfect  thing  human  knowledge 
is,  even  when  it  has  reached  its  highest  perfection, 
and  how  unworthy  the  Deity,  even  in  its  utmost 
grandeur.  There  is  a passive  element  in  all 
human  knowledge,  and  this  would  be  incompatible 
with  Deity.  The  Vedanta  calls  Brahman  omni- 
scient, but  another  system  of  philosophy,  the 
Sankhya,  objects  to  this  as  too  anthropomorphic. 
The  Sankhya  philosophers  argue,  ‘ If  you  ascribe 


1 S.  Th.  I,  2,  qu.  109,  art.  1,  ad  2. 
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omniscience,  that  is,  a necessary  knowledge  of  all 
things,  to  Brahman,  you  make  him  dependent  on 
the  objects,  with  reference  to  the  act  of  knowing  ; 
he  cannot  help  knowing,  just  as  we  cannot  help 
seeing,  even  if  we  do  not  like  it ; and  this  would 
be  unworthy  of  Brahman.’  This,  no  doubt,  is 
a very  subtle  objection,  but  the  Vedantist  meets 
it  boldly  and  says  : ‘The  sun  also,  although  his 
heat  and  light  are  permanent,  is  nevertheless 
designated  as  independent,  when  we  say,  “ he 
shines,  he  warms.”  ’ The  Sankhya  philosopher, 
however,  does  not  yield  yet.  ‘ The  sun,’  he  re- 
plies, ‘ must  have  objects  to  light  and  to  warm, 
whereas  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  there 
could  not  have  been  any  objects  on  which 
Brahman  could  shine,  which  he  could  have  seen 
or  known.’  And  here  the  reply  of  the  Vedantist 
becomes  ve,ry  important.  ‘ First  of  all,’  he  says, 
‘ the  sun  would  shine,  even  if  it  had  nothing  to 
shine  on.  But,  apart  from  that,  Brahman  was 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  had  always 
something  to  know  and  think  upon.’ 
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Names  and  Forms,  as  the  Objects  of  Brahman’s 
Knowledge. 

If  we  ask  what  the  objects  of  his  eternal 
thoughts  could  have  been,  the  Vedantist  answers: 
‘Names  and  forms’  (nama-rupe).  You  will  per- 
ceive at  once  the  extraordinary  similarity  be- 
tween this  theory,  and  the  Platonic  theory  of 
the  ideas,  and  more  still  the  Stoic  theory  of  the 
Logos , language  and  thought.  That  thought  and 
language  are  inseparable,  had  been  clearly  per- 
ceived by  the  Stoic  and  Platonist  philosophers 
at  Alexandria,  when  calling  the  creative  ideas  of 
the  Deity  logoi,  that  is  both  words  and  thoughts ; 
and  equally  so  by  the  ancient  Hindu  philosophers 
when  they  called  the  same  thoughts  nama-rupe, 
names  and  forms.  These  names  and  forms  are, 
in  fact,  the  or  ideas  of  Plato,  and  the  species 
of  the  later  Stoics  b As  thought  by  Brahman, 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  these  name- 
forms  were  non-manifest  (avyakr/ta);  in  the 
created  world  they  are  manifest  (vyakrzta),  and 
manifold. 


1 The  Buddhists  call  them  sawg^a-dharmas,  see  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,  vol.  xlix,  p.  1 17. 
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Thought  and  Language  Inseparable. 

The  theory  of  thought  and  language  being 
inseparable  which  we  find  springing  up  inde- 
pendently in  India,  in  Greece,  and  carried  out 
to  its  last  consequences  by  the  Alexandrian 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  has  at  last  been 
recognised  by  modern  philosophers  also.  When 
I brought  it  forward  some  years  ago  in  my  book 
‘ On  the  Science  of  Thought,’  it  was  treated  at 
first  as  a mere  paradox,  as  something  new,  and 
unheard  of.  The  only  profitable  objection  raised 
against  my  theory  was  that,  as  in  our  phenomenal 
world,  that  is,  in  space  and  time,  no  two  things 
can  ever  be  identical ; neither  could  language  and 
thought.  But  if  that  is  the  meaning  of  identical, 
it  would  follow  that  the  word  identical  should  be 
erased  altogether  from  our  dictionary,  because  no 
two  things  can  ever  be  identical.  My  best  critics 
knew  better.  They  knew  that  I only  wanted  to 
prove  once  more  what  had  been  proved  long  ago 
by  Greek  and  Indian  philosophers,  namely,  that 
language  and  thought  are  one,  and  that  in  that 
sense  the  creative  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Being 
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were  called  the  logoi,  and,  if  conceived  as  one,  the 
Logos  of  God.  It  was  the  same  Logos  that  was 
called  by  Philo  and  others,  long  before  St.  John, the 
vlos  novoyevris  (Theosophy,  p.  412),  that  is,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  the  first 
ideal  creation  or  manifestation  of  the  Godhead. 

Coincidences  between  the  N&ma-rllpe  and  the 
Greek  Logos. 

I must  confess  that  when  I met  for  the  first 
time  with  this  theory  of  the  Supreme  Being 
meditating  on  words,  and  shaping  the  world  by 
means  of  words,  I suspected  more  than  a coinci- 
dence, I suspected  a real  influx  of  Greek  thought 
into  India.  We  are  familiar  with  this  theory  from 
the  Stoics  and  Neoplatonists,  and  we  know  in 
Greece  the  long  antecedent  historical  develop- 
ment which  led  to  it.  We  feel  quite  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  Greeks  could  not  have  borrowed 
it  from  India,  just  as  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  idea  of  the  Logos,  and  the  very  term  of  vios 
Hovoytirfjs — wrongly  translated  by  unigenitus  and 
only  begotten — reached  the  Jews,  like  Philo,  and 
the  early  Christians,  like  St.  John,  from  the  Greek 
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schools  at  Alexandria.  But  a mere  consideration 
of  the  dates  of  the  texts  in  which  the  same 
thoughts,  the  theory  of  an  ideal  world,  and  of 
divine  thoughts  or  words  realised  in  the  material 
world,  are  met  with  in  India,  renders  all  suspicion 
of  borrowing  impossible.  And,  after  all,  that 
theory  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  the  Word, 
or  the  words,  and  that  by  it  or  by  them  all  things 
were  made,  is  not  so  unnatural  that  it  could  not 
have  sprung  up  independently  in  two  places.  The 
word  is  the  manifestation  of  thought ; every  word, 
we  must  remember,  expresses  a concept,  not  a 
percept.  Tree  is  not  meant  for  this  or  that  tree, 
it  is  the  general  concept  of  all  trees  ; and  if  every 
individual  thing  is  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  type 
or  thought  or  word,  if  every  man,  for  instance,  is 
the  realisation  of  the  divine  thought  or  word  of 
man,  or  of  manhood,  we  need  not  be  startled  when 
we  find  in  India  as  well  as  in  Greece  a belief  that 
God  created  the  world  by  the  Logos  or  by  the 
word,  or  by  the  many  words,  the  logoi,  the  ideas 
of  Plato,  the  species  or  types  of  modern  science. 
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Speech  as  a Creative  Power  in  the  Veda. 

The  only  surprising  thing  is  that  in  the  Vedic 
literature  we  should  find,  if  not  exactly  the  same, 
at  least  very  much  the  same  ideas,  implied  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  accepted  without  any 
attempt  at  explaining  them.  We  can  hardly 
account  for  this,  unless  we  extend  the  period  of 
the  childhood  of  the  Vedic  people  far  beyond  the 
date  of  their  first  poetical  compositions.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  Rig-veda  a hymn  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Va/&  or  Speech,  which  is  unintelligible 
unless  we  admit  a long  previous  growth  of  thought 
during  which  Speech  had  become  not  only  one  of 
many  deities,  but  a kind  of  power  even  beyond 
the  gods,  a kind  of  Logos  or  primeval  Wisdom. 
There  Speech  says  of  herself : 

1 I move  along  with  Rudra,  the  god  of  storm 
and  thunder,  with  the  Vasus,  with  the  Adityas, 
with  the  VLve  Devas,  I support  both  Mitra  and 
Variwa,  the  two  Alvins,  Indra  and  Agni.’ 

Now  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  Speech  sup- 
porting the  greatest  among  the  Vedic  gods,  unless 
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she  was  conceived  as  a power  greater  than  the 
gods  ? 

Then  she  says  again  : 

3.  ‘ I am  the  Queen,  the  gatherer  of  treasures, 

I am  intelligent,  the  first  of  those  who  deserve 
sacrifice  ; the  gods  have  made  me  manifold,  stand- 
ing in  many  places,  entering  into  many  things.’ 

6.  ‘ I stretch  the  bow  for  Rudra  to  kill  the 
enemy,  the  hater  of  Brahman ; I cause  war  for 
men,  I stretch  out  heaven  and  earth.’ 

8.  ‘ I breathe  like  the  wind,  holding  to  all 
things  ; beyond  the  sky,  beyond  this  earth  ; such 
a one  am  I by  my  power.’ 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  all  this  could  be 
said,  if  Va/f  or  Speech  had  been  conceived  simply 
as  spoken  language,  or  even  as  prayer  or  hymn 
of  praise.  It  is  quite  true  that  from  a very  early 
time  miraculous  power  was  ascribed  to  the  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  whether  for  blessing  or  cursing. 
Still  all  this  would  not  account  for  Va k or  Speech 
stretching  out  heaven  and  earth,  nay  being 
greater  than  heaven  and  earth.  Such  expressions 
seem  to  me  to  presuppose  in  a distant  past  the 
conception  of  Speech  or  the  Word  as  a creative 
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power,  though  possibly  in  the  vague  character  of 
the  Jewish  Wisdom  ( Sophia ) rather  than  in  the 
more  definite  form  of  the  Greek  Logos. 


Similarity  with  the  Old  Testament  Wisdom. 

When  we  come  to  the  Brahmawas,  we  find  there 
also  many  passages  which  would  become  far  more 
intelligible,  if  we  might  take  Va/^  or  Speech  in  the 
sense  of  the  Jewish  Wisdom,  who  says  (Prov.  viii. 
22),  1 The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of 
his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.’ 

23.  ‘I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the 
beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.’ 

25.  ‘ Before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before 
the  hills  was  I brought  forth.’ 

27.  ‘When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I was 
there  ; when  he  set  a compass  upon  the  face  of 
the  depth  ; ’ 

30.  ‘ Then  I was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up 
with  him,  and  I was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing 
always  before  him.’ 

A very  similar  strain  of  thought  meets  us,  for 
instance,  in  the  PazLfaviwra  Brahmawa  XX,  14 
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2 where  we  read  : ‘ Pra^apati,  the  Creator,  was 
all  this.  He  had  Speech  (va/£)  as  his  own,  as 
a second,  or  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  as 
one  brought  up  with  him.  He  thought,  Let  me 
send  forth  this  speech  ; she  will  traverse  and 
pervade  all  this.  He  sent  her  forth,  and  she 
traversed  and  pervaded  all  this.’  In  other 
passages  va^  is  called  the  daughter,  in  others 
again  the  wife  of  the  Creator  or  Pra^apati  (as 
she  is  called  his  daily  delight  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), and  she  is  always  the  principal  agent  in 
the  work  of  creation.  We  read  that  ‘ all  was 
made  by  va/f,  and  likewise  that  all  that  was  made, 
was  va-£’  (Sat.  Br.  VIII,  1,  2,  9;  XI,  1,  6,  18; 
cf.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud,  x,  p.  479).  Just  as  we 
read  in  St.  John,  ‘All  things  were  made  by  the 
Word,  and  without  the  Word  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made.’ 

Did  Brahman  mean  Word  ? 

That  the  ancient  philosophers  of  India  believed 
that  the  world  was  created  by  the  Word,  or  that 


1 See  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  v,  p.  392. 
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in  the  beginning  there  was  the  Word,  would 
become  still  more  manifest,  if  we  could  prove 
that  brahman  had  originally,  long  even  before 
the  composition  of  the  Vedas,  the  meaning  of 
word.  Now  there  are  passages  in  the  Brahmawas 
when  it  really  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  translate 
brahman  by  Word , or  when  at  all  events  the 
whole  passage  would  become  more  intelligible  if 
we  did  so.  For  instance,  in  the  Satapatha  Brah- 
ma7/a  VI,  1,  1,  9 we  read  : 1 Pra.^apati,  the  Lord  of 
all  created  things,  desired,  “ May  I be  more  than 
one,  may  1 be  reproduced  ...  He  created  first 
of  all  brahman.’”  Here  I think  that  brahman 
was  originally  understood  in  the  sense  of  Word, 
for  immediately  afterwards  va£,  Speech,  takes  the 
place  of  brahman,  and  from  it  everything  else  is 
produced.  I should  therefore  translate,  ‘ He 
created  first  of  all  the  Word,’  from  which  every- 
thing else  proceeded.  In  later  times  this  Word 
was  identified  with  the  Veda,  nay  even  with 
the  three  Sawhitas,  as  we  possess  them,  but  this 
could  hardly  have  been  its  original  purport,  though 
in  our  passage  brahman  is  explained  by  ‘ the 
threefold  Science,’  that  is,  the  threefold  Veda. 
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This  original  meaning  of  brahman  may  after- 
wards have  been  forgotten,  but  we  can  discover 
faint  traces  of  it  here  and  there.  Thus  Brz’has- 
pati,  the  lord  of  speech,  is  also  called  Va/’as-pati, 
showing  that  brzh  and  va/£  had  the  same  mean- 
ing.  Nay,  the  two,  Brzhas-pati  and  VaA  seem 
sometimes  to  form  one  deity  (datapath.  Br.  V, 
3,  3,  5).  Again  in  the  AVzand.  Up.  I,  3,  11,  the 
Brz'hati,  which  is  derived  from  brz’h,  is  explained 
by  speech.  Now  this  brih  is  the  root  from 
which  brahman  also  is  derived.  If  brib  meant 
originally  to  break  or  burst  forth,  brahman 
would  have  meant  at  first  what  breaks  forth, 
an  utterance,  a word,  and  in  this  sense  and  in 
the  sense  of  prayer  brahman  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Veda.  It  might,  however,  at 
the  same  time  have  meant  what  bursts  forth  in 
the  sense  of  creation  or  creator,  particularly  when 
creation  was  conceived  not  as  a making,  but  as 
a coming  forth. 

Brahman  derived  from  the  same  Root  as  Verbum 
and  Word. 

We  must  now  go  a step  further.  The  root 
brib  exists  also  as  bzVdh  or  vrz’dh,  and  then 
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means  to  burst  forth,  in  the  sense  of  growing. 
If  then  from  vrz'dh  we  formed  a substantive 
vardha,  this  would  in  Latin  regularly  take  the 
form  of  verbum.  Latin  has  no  dh,  but  represents 
dh  by  f or  b,  so  that  instead  of  Sanskrit  rudhira, 
red,  we  have  in  Latin  either  rufus  or  miber,  in 
English  red.  And  this  takes  us  another  step 
forward.  As  the  Sanskrit  dh  is  represented  in 
English  by  d,  this  vardha,  this  Latin  verbum , 
would  regularly  be  reproduced  in  English  by 
word , that  is  brahman,  verbum , and  word  would 
all  proceed  from  the  same  root  vrih  or  vrz'dh, 
to  burst  forth,  and  would  share  the  same  mean- 
ing, viz.  word.  We  must  not  conclude  at  once 
that  therefore  Brahman,  as  the  source  of  the 
universe,  was  from  the  first  conceived  as  the 
creative  Word  or  the  Logos.  That  would  be 
too  good  to  be  true.  But  the  fact  that  the  same 
word  brahman  meant  the  creative  power  which 
bursts  forth,  and  also  the  word  that  bursts  forth, 
may  have  helped  the  earliest  thinkers  in  India 
to  the  idea  that  the  first  bursting  forth  of  the 
world  was  the  word  or  thought  uttered  in  and 
by  Brahman. 
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Nama-rupe  the  Connecting-link  between  Brahman 
and  the  World. 

There  are  other  passages  in  the  Brahmawas 
which  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  idea  of  a com- 
munication between  the  Creator  and  the  created 
world  by  means  of  words  was  familiar  to  the 
Brahmans  at  a very  early  time,  though  it  was 
afterwards  misunderstood  and  forgotten.  Thus, 
as  Professor  Deussen  pointed  out,  we  read  in  the 
.Satapatha  Brahma^a  XI,  2,  3:  ‘Brahman  was 
all  this  in  the  beginning.  It  sent  forth  (created) 
the  gods,  and  having  sent  them  forth,  it  established 
them  over  these  worlds,  Agni  (fire)  over  the 
earth,  Vayu  (wind)  over  the  air,  and  Surya  (sun) 
over  the  sky.’  This  is  one  visible  world,  but 
above  this  comes  a higher  world,  and  thus  the 
Brahmawa  continues:  ‘As  to  the  worlds  above 
these,  Brahman  established  over  them  the  deities 
who  are  above  the  former  deities.  And  as  those 
worlds  are  manifest  and  their  deities,  these  worlds 
also  and  their  deities  are  manifest  where  he 
established  them.’  This  gives  us  two  worlds, 
but  Brahman  himself  transcends  them  both.  For 
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the  Brahmawa  continues  : — ‘ Then  Brahman  went 
to  the  half  (which  was  not  manifest)  beyond,  and 
having  gone  there,  he  thought,  “ How  can  I get 
into  these  worlds?”  This  shows  that  Brahman 
had  been  raised  to  so  transcendent  a height  that 
he  could  no  longer  communicate  with  the  real 
world.  Still  a communication  was  wanted,  and 
how  was  it  achieved?  We  are  told,  “By  words 
and  forms, ” that  is  by  what  the  Stoics  would  have 
called  the  logoi  or  the  logos.  And  thus  we  read, 
“And  Brahman  got  into  the  worlds,  by  two,  by 
forms  (rfipa)  and  words  (nama).  Of  whatever 
thing  there  is  a name,  that  is  thus  named  ; and 
of  whatever  thing  there  is  no  name,  what  one 
knows  by  form,  saying  it  is  such,  that  is  such  (of 
such  form).  For  all  this  (universe)  extends  as 
far  as  name  and  form  extend.  These  two,  name 
and  form,  are  the  two  great  powers  of  Brahman, 
and  whoever  knows  these  two  great  powers  of 
Brahman,  becomes  himself  a great  power.  These 
are  the  two  great  revelations  of  Brahman,  and 
whoever  knows  these  two  great  revelations  of 
Brahman,  becomes  himself  a great  revelation.' 

In  reading  these  scattered  passages,  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  resist  the  feeling  that  there  is  more  behind 
them  than  the  authors  of  the  Brahma^as  them- 
selves understood.  Brahman  is  conceived  as  sub- 
limely transcendent,  as  not  only  above  earth,  air, 
and  sky,  but  as  beyond  a second  world  which  lies 
beyond  this  visible  world.  And  if  it  was  asked  how 
this  transcendent  power  could  be  brought  into  any 
relation  with  his  own  creation,  the  answer  is  by 
means  of  his  two  great  powers  and  revelations, 
by  means  of  words  and  forms,  that  is  by  means 
of  those  forms  or  eiSr)  which  are  words,  and  by 
means  of  those  words  or  Xoyot  which  are  forms. 

These  are  magnificent  intuitions  of  truth,  but 
they  are  almost  beyond  the  intellectual  reach  of 
the  authors  of  the  Brahma/zas ; they  are  like 
stars  that  have  set  beneath  their  horizon,  and  of 
which  the  later  thinkers  have  caught  but  a faint 
glimmering  here  and  there. 

There  is  one  more  passage,  perhaps  the  most 
decided,  which  has  not  yet  been  considered  in 
connexion  with  this  conception  of  Language  and 
Reason  as  a creative  power,  and  as  a power  for 
sustaining  and  pervading  the  world.  It  occurs 
in  the  Maitraya^a  Upanishad  VI,  22,  where  we 
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read:  ‘Two  Brahmans  have  to  be  meditated 
on.  the  word  and  the  non-word.  By  the  word 
alone  is  the  non-word  revealed.’  Here  we  have 
again  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Logos  of  the 
Alexandrian  schools.  There  is,  according  to 
the  Alexandrian  philosopher,  the  Divine  Essence 
which  is  revealed  by  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
which  alone  reveals  it.  In  its  unrevealed  state 
it  is  unknown,  and  was  by  some  Christian  philo- 
sophers called  the  Father  ; in  its  revealed  state 
it  was  the  Divine  Logos  or  the  Son. 

From  all  this  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  driven 
to  admit  that  the  same  line  of  thought  which, 
after  a long  preparation,  found  its  final  expression 
in  Philo  and  later  on  in  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
was  worked  out  in  India  at  a much  earlier  time, 
starting  from  very  similar  beginnings  and  arriving 
at  very  similar  results.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  a borrowing  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  Gods  of  other  Religions. 

When  the  Vedantists  have  to  deal  with  the  gods 
of  other  religions,  they  naturally  see  in  them,  not 
their  absolute  Brahman,  but  their  qualified  and 
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active  Brahman,  their  Pra^apati,  the  Lord  or  l^vara 
of  all  created  things,  their  own  Creator,  Supporter, 
and  Ruler  of  the  world.  Their  language  gives 
them  a great  advantage,  for  by  a mere  change  of 
accent  they  can  change  the  neuter  Brahman,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  into  the  masculine 
Brahman,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  It 
is  by  these  apparently  insignificant  contrivances 
that  language  may  be  said  to  help  or  to  hinder 
thought.  If  we  consider  that  by  this  masculine 
Brahman  they  meant  the  active  personal  deity, 
endowed  with  all  divine  qualities,  such  as  om- 
nipotence, omniscience,  justice,  pity,  and  all  the 
rest,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  Deities 
as  Jehovah,  as  represented  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Jehovah,  or  God  the  Father,  as  con- 
ceived in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Allah  of  the  Koran  also,  should  have  been 
identified  by  them  with  the  masculine,  not  with 
the  neuter  Brahman.  Nor  did  they  thereby  as- 
sign to  these  deities  an  inferior  position.  For 
their  own  phenomenal  god,  their  Prafapati  or 
masculine  Brahman,  though  phenomenal,  or  as 
we  might  say,  historical,  was  to  them  as  real  as 
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anything,  when  known  by  us,  can  be.  Never- 
theless, behind  that  God,  as  known  and  named 
by  human  beings,  they  admitted  an  unknown 
God,  or  a Divine  Nature,  of  which  Pra^apati, 
Jehovah,  Allah,  and  God  the  Father  would  be  the 
personae  only.  These  personal  aspects  of  the 
Divine  Nature  were  meant  for  the  human  under- 
standing and  for  human  worship ; they  may  be 
called  historical,  if  only  we  remember  that  the 
history  of  God  can  only  be  the  history  of  the 
human  consciousness  of  God,  or  of  the  ideas  which 
man,  from  the  lowest  stage  of  nature-worship  to 
the  highest  stage  of  conscious  divine  sonship,  has 
framed  to  himself  of  that  transcendent  Power 
which  he  feels  both  without  and  within.  You 
will  find  that  this  concept  of  a Divine  Nature  in 
which  the  divine  persons  participate  was  familiar, 
not  only  to  mediaeval  Mystics,  but  to  some  of 
the  most  orthodox  theologians  also.  Of  course 
in  the  Middle  Ages  what  was  orthodox  in  one 
century  became  often  unorthodox  in  the  next, 
one  Council  condemned  another,  one  Pope  ana- 
themised  another.  But  the  idea  that  there  was 
a Divina  Essentia , which  was  manifested  in  the 
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Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  familiar 
to  many  Christian  theologians,  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Hence  arose  the  danger  on  one 
side  of  substituting  a Ouaternity  for  the  Trinity, 
that  is  the  Divine  Essence  and  the  three  sub- 
stances, Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  on  the 
other  side  of  changing  the  Trinit)'  into  three 
gods,  distinct  substantially,  which  would  have 
been  condemned  as  Tritheism  1. 

While  therefore  the  active  deities  of  other 
religions  were  naturally  recognised  by  modern 
followers  of  the  Vedanta  in  their  masculine  Brah- 
man, the  Divine  Substance  in  which  these  gods 
participated,  the  Godhead  which  the  Christian 
nominalists  defined  as  a name  common  to  the 


1 Nos  (soil.  Papa)  sacro  et  universali  concilio  approbante 
credimus  et  confitemur  cum  Petro  (Lombardo)  quod  una 
quaedam  summa  resest,  incomprehensibilis  quidem  et  ineffabilis, 
quae  veraciter  est  pater  et  filius  et  spiritus,  tres  simul  personae, 
ac  singulatim  quaelibet  earundem.  Et  ideo  in  deo  trinitas  est 
solummodo,  non  quaternitas,  quia  quaelibet  trium  personarum 
est  ilia  res,  videlicet  substantia,  essentia,  si vi  natura  divina,  quae 
sola  est  universorum  principium,  praeter  quod  aliud  inveniri  non 
potest.  See  Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte,  iv,  p.  447,  note; 
Hagenbacb,  Dogmengeschichte,  § 170,  notes. 
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three  persons,  seemed  to  them  to  correspond 
best  with  the  neuter  Brahman,  the  unknown, 
inconceivable,  and  ineffable  God. 

N&ma-rCipe,  the  Product  of  Avidy&. 

With  all  the  similarities  between  Indian  and 
European  philosophy,  however,  there  is,  as  there 
always  will  be.  a difference,  and  a great  difference. 

First  of  all,  these  Nama-rupe,  these  logoi  or  the 
Logos,  which  could  be  represented  as  embodied 
in  the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  West,  remained 
with  the  Vedanta  philosophers  the  result  of 
Nescience,  or  Avidya.  They  were  the  thoughts 
of  Brahman,  not  of  Brahman,  they  belonged  to 
the  active  and  creative  Brahman,  the  Isvara  or 
Lord  Such  speculations  are  apt  to  make  us  feel 
giddy,  but  whatever  we  may  think  about  them, 
they  show  at  all  events  to  what  a height  Indian 
philosophy  had  risen  in  its  patient  climb  from 
peak  to  peak,  and  how  strong  its  lungs  must  have 
been  to  be  able  to  breathe  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  what  we  call 
the  creation  of  the  world,  as  an  historical  act  per- 
formed once,  at  a certain  time,  does  not  exist  for 
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the  Vedantists.  They  speak  of  a repeated  mani- 
festation or  coming  forth  from  Brahman,  which 
had  no  beginning  and  will  have  no  end.  At  the 
conclusion  of  great  periods  the  universe  is  taken 
back  into  Brahman  and  then  sent  forth  again. 
But  there  never  was  a beginning  and  there  never 
will  be  an  end.  There  is  an  unbroken  continuity 
between  great  periods  or  Kalpas,  the  work  done 
in  one  continues  to  act  in  the  next  period,  and 
that  continuity  rests  on  Brahman,  as  the  active 
and  personal  Lord  (Hvara).  He  sees  that  the 
next  world  should  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  lost.  In  some  places  cer- 
tain latent  powers  or  i'aktis  are  ascribed  to  this 
Brahman  in  order  to  account  for  the  variety  of 
created  things  in  each  period,  for  what  we  should 
call  the  various  logoi  or  species.  But  this  is 
strongly  objected  to  by  Aankara,  who  holds  that 
the  universe,  though  it  has  all  its  reality  in  and 
from  Brahman,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a modification,  or  what,  in  these  days,  we  should 
call  evolution  (pari  warn  a).  For  Brahman,  being- 
perfect,  can  never  be  changed  or  modified,  and 
what  is  called  the  created  world  in  all  its  variety 
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is  and  remains  with  the  Vedantist  the  result  of 
a primeval  and  universal  turning  aside  or  per- 
version (vivarta),  caused  byAvidyaor  Nescience. 
Hence  the  Creator  as  well  as  the  creation,  as  such, 
possesses  a relative  reality  only,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  they  are  both  phenomenal,  just  as  every 
individual  soul,  as  such,  can  claim  no  absolute 
reality,  but  remains  phenomenal  to  itself  till  it 
has  discovered  its  absolute  reality  in  Brahman 
which  is  hidden  in  every  soul.  Nay,  as  the  in- 
dividual soul  has  been  made  individual  by  means 
of  the  Upadhis,  the  obstructions,  i.  e.  the  body, 
the  senses,  and  the  mind,  the  Creator  also  is  what 
He  is  by  means  of  the  same  Upadhis,  only 
Upadhis  of  a much  purer  character  (vUuddha). 
This  Creator  or  personal  God,  we  should  remem- 
ber, is  as  real  as  our  own  personal  self — and  what 
can  be  more  real  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
world  ? What  seems  unreasonable  is  that  those 
who  speak  in  the  name  of  what  they  call  common 
sense,  should  first  deny  that  there  can  be  any 
reality  beyond  that  which  we  see  and  touch,  and 
then  protest  if  that  higher  reality  in  which  they 
themselves  do  not  believe  is  denied  to  the  objects 
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of  their  senses,  and  to  all  knowledge  derived  from 
them. 

The  Vedanta  in  Practical  Life. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Vedantist  would 
hold  that  the  whole  phenomenal  world,  both  in 
its  objective  and  subjective  character,  should  be 
accepted  as  real.  It  is  as  real  as  anything  can 
be  to  the  ordinary  mind.  It  is  not  mere  empti- 
ness, as  the  Buddhists  maintain.  And  thus  the 
Vedanta  philosophy  leaves  to  every  man  a wide 
sphere  of  real  usefulness,  and  places  him  under 
a law  as  strict  and  binding  as  anything  can  be 
in  this  transitory  life.  It  leaves  him  a deity  to 
worship  as  omnipotent  and  majestic  as  the  deities 
of  any  other  religions.  It  has  room  for  almost 
every  religion,  nay,  it  embraces  them  all.  Even 
when  the  higher  light  appears,  that  higher  light 
does  not  destroy  the  reality  of  the  former  world, 
but  imparts  to  it,  even  in  its  transitory  and  evan- 
escent character,  a fuller  reality  and  a deeper 
meaning.  Kant  also  knew  that  our  world  is 
and  can  be  phenomenal  only,  and  that  the  Ding 
an  sich,  in  one  sense  the  Brahman,  lies  beyond 
our  knowledge,  that  is,  is  separated  from  us  by 
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Nescience,  or  Avidya,  and  he  establishes  his  prac- 
tical and  moral  philosophy  for  the  phenomenal 
world,  as  if  no  noumenal  world  existed.  Yet  he 
retains  the  idea  of  a moral  law  for  the  phe- 
nomenal world  in  which  we  live,  nay,  he  uses  the 
idea  of  a moral  law  as  the  only  certain  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God.  The  Vedantist  has  an 
advantage  of  which  he  does  not  fail  to  avail 
himself.  As  the  moral  law  is  based  on  the  Veda 
(KarmakaWa),  he  stands  up  for  it  as  revealed 
truth  for  those  who  are  still  under  the  law,  and 
he  grants  freedom  to  those  only  who  are  no 
longer  of  this  world. 


The  Ethics  of  the  Vechtnta. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a philosophical 
religion  like  the  Vedanta  is  deficient,  because  it 
cannot  supply  a solid  foundation  for  morality.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  philosophers  hold  that 
ethics  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  should 
have  their  own  foundation,  independent  of  all 
religion,  though  binding  on  every  human  being, 
whatever  his  religion  may  be.  But  this  question, 
which  is  at  present  being  agitated  in  the  leading 
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philosophical  journals  of  Germany,  France,  and 
America,  need  not  detain  11s,  for  I hope  to  be 
able  to  show  that  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  so  far 
from  merely  supplying  a metaphysical  explanation 
of  the  world,  aims  at  establishing  its  ethics  on  the 
most  solid  philosophical  and  religious  foundations. 

I pointed  out  already  that  a very  strict  moral 
discipline  is  laid  on  everybody  before  he  is  even 
allowed  to  approach  the  study  of  the  Vedanta, 
and  that  all  authorities  teach  that  no  one  could 
possibly  enter  into  its  spirit  who  has  not  pre- 
viously subdued  the  passions  and  ambitions  of 
the  human  heart.  But  there  is  still  more  in  store 
to  impart  to  this  fleeting  life  a permanent  moral 
purpose.  You  may  remember  that  the  Vedantists 
do  not  hold  that  the  world  was  created  at  a certain 
time  and  once  only,  but  that  they  consider  the 
world  eternal,  only  from  time  to  time  taken  back 
into  Brahman  and  then  emitted  again  from 
Brahman.  What  we  should  call  the  active  power 
in  this  process  is  the  qualified  Brahman,  the  Lord 
(li'vara),  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  Creator  of  the 
world  as  it  exists  for  us.  But,  if  so,  and  if  that 
Creator  must  be  accepted  as  perfect,  as  just  and 
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righteous,  how,  we  should  ask  with  the  Vedantist, 
can  we  ascribe  to  Him  the  wrongs  with  which  the 
world  abounds,  and  the  apparently  undeserved 
sufferings  of  its  inhabitants  ? Why  was  one  child 
born  blind  or  brought  up  in  a society  where  its 
moral  nature  must  suffer  shipwreck  ? Why  are 
the  bad  so  often  triumphant,  and  the  good  tram- 
pled under  foot  ? Why  is  there  so  much  suffer- 
ing at  childbirth  and  at  the  approach  of  death  ? 
Why  are  the  innocent  punished,  while  the  wicked 
escape  ? Various  answers  have  been  given  to 
these  questions  by  various  philosophers  and  re- 
ligious teachers.  We  may  acquiesce  in  them,  if 
we  hold  certain  religious  beliefs,  but  no  system  of 
pure  ethics  has  been  able  to  satisfy  those  who  ask 
these  questions  in  the  agony  of  their  undeserved 
afflictions.  The  answer  of  the  Vedanta  philo- 
sophers is  well  known,  and  has  become  the  key- 
note not  only  of  the  Brahmanic,  but  likewise  of 
Buddhist  morality,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  There  must  be  a cause,  they  say,  to 
account  for  the  effect  which  we  see  but  too 
clearly,  and  that  cause  cannot  possibly  be  found 
in  the  mere  caprice  or  injustice  of  the  Creator. 
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Therefore,  if  it  is  a result  for  us,  it  can  only 
be  the  result  of  acts  done  in  a former  life.  You 
see  that  the  previous,  nay  the  eternal  existence 
of  individual  souls  is  taken  for  granted,  as  it 
seems  to  be  likewise  in  certain  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  (St.  John  ix).  But  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  premisses  on  which  this  theory 
rests,  its  influence  on  human  character  has  been 
marvellous.  If  a man  feels  that  what,  without 
any  fault  of  his  own,  he  suffers  in  this  life  can 
only  be  the  result  of  some  of  his  own  former 
acts,  he  will  bear  his  sufferings  with  more  resig- 
nation, like  a debtor  who  is  paying  off  an  old 
debt.  And  if  he  knows  besides  that  in  this  life 
he  may  by  suffering  not  only  pay  off  his  old 
debts,  but  actually  lay  by  moral  capital  for  the 
future,  he  has  a motive  for  goodness,  which  is 
not  more  selfish  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  belief 
that  no  act,  whether  good  or  bad,  can  be  lost, 
is  only  the  same  belief  in  the  moral  world  which 
our  belief  in  the  preservation  of  force  is  in  the 
physical  world.  Nothing  can  be  lost.  But  while 
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the  Buddhists  have  accepted  this  ethical  and 
metaphysical  doctrine  in  its  purely  mechanical 
sense,  as  a belief  in  a power  which  acts  without 
any  divine  superintendence,  the  Vedantists,  who 
hold  that  the  seeds  of  the  world  lie  dormant  in 
Brahman  during  the  interval  between  one  age 
(kalpa)  and  another,  between  one  creation  and 
the  next,  teach  that  the  effects  which  our  past 
works  will  produce,  depend  after  all  on  the 
creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  more  or  less 
personal  Isvara  or  Lord.  Speaking,  as  they 
always  do,  in  metaphors,  they  say  that  though 
the  seeds  of  good  and  evil  deeds  are  of  our  own 
sowing,  their  growth  in  the  next  world  depends 
on  the  Lord,  just  as  the  growth  of  natural  seeds 
depends  on  the  rain  and  sunshine  of  heaven. 
However  sceptical  we  may  be  on  the  power  of 
any  ethical  teaching,  and  its  influence  on  the 
practical  conduct  of  men  and  women,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  doctrine  of  K arm  an 
(karman  means  simply  act  or  deed)  has  met 
with  the  widest  acceptance,  and  has  helped  to 
soften  the  sufferings  of  millions,  and  to  encourage 
them  not  only  in  their  endurance  of  present 
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evils,  but  likewise  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
future  condition. 

Pre-existence  of  the  Soul. 

One  point  is  sometimes  left  in  the  dark,  namely, 
how  it  is  that  we,  who  have  no  recollection  of 
what  we  did  in  a former  life,  nay,  who  know 
nothing  of  that  former  life  beyond  its  mere 
existence,  should  nevertheless  be  made  to  suffer 
for  our  former  deeds  or  misdeeds.  But  why 
should  we  remember  our  former  life,  if  we  do 
not  even  remember  the  first  two,  three,  or  four 
years  of  our  present  life  ? The  belief  expressed 
by  Wordsworth  that 

1 The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  star, 

Has  had  elsewhere  its  setting 
And  cometh  from  afar/ 

is  possibly  by  this  time  a general  belief ; but 
the  belief  which  is  based  on  it,  that  our  star  in 
this  life  is  what  we  made  it  in  a former  life, 
would  probably  sound  strange,  as  yet,  to  many 
ears.  Now  it  seems  as  if  some  teachers  of  the 
Vedanta  had  felt  that  the  Karman,  or  the  acts 
for  which  we  suffer  in  this  life  or  for  which  we 
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are  rewarded,  need  not  have  been  exclusively 
those  performed  by  ourselves,  but  that  the  Kar- 
man  may  be  of  a more  collective  character,  and 
that  as  we  enjoy  so  many  of  the  rewards  of  good 
work  done  by  others,  we  may  also  have  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  evil  deeds  done  by  others. 
This  would  lead  to  the  conception  of  the  human 
race  as  one  body  or  one  family  in  which  the 
whole  suffers  when  any  individual  member  suffers, 
for  we  are  members  one  of  another ; it  would 
account  for  the  working  of  heredity  or  the  per- 
petuation of  acquired  habits ; nay,  it  would  make 
us  understand  the  meaning  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  being  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 

With  the  Vedantists  this  feeling  of  a common 
interest,  nay,  of  the  oneness  or  solidarity  of  the 
human  race,  was  most  natural.  Their  whole  philo- 
sophy was  built  on  the  conviction  that  every  human 
being  has  its  true  being  in  Brahman,  and  this 
feeling,  though  it  is  chiefly  metaphysical,  breaks 
out  occasionally  as  a moral  power  also.  We  say, 
We  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  The 
Vedantist  says,  We  should  love  our  neighbours 
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as  our  self,  that  is,  we  should  love  them  not  for 
what  is  merely  phenomenal  in  them,  for  their 
goodness,  or  beauty,  or  strength,  or  kindness,  but 
for  their  soul,  for  the  divine  Self  in  all  of  them. 
Thus,  in  the  Upanishads,  an  old  sage,  who  takes 
leave  of  his  two  wives  when  retiring  into  the 
forest,  says  to  his  beloved  Maitreyi  (Brzh.  Ar.  II, 
4) : ‘ Thou  who  art  truly  dear  to  me,  thou  speakest 
dear  words.  Come,  sit  down,  I will  explain  it 
to  thee,  and  mark  well  what  I say.  And  he  said  : 
“ Verily,  a husband  is  not  dear,  that  you  may  love 
the  husband ; but  that  you  may  love  the  Self, 
therefore  a husband  is  dear.  Verily,  a wife  is  not 
dear,  that  you  may  love  the  wife  ; but  that  you 
may  love  the  Self,  therefore  a wife  is  dear.”  ’ 

This  is  carried  on  to  sons,  and  friends,  to  the 
gods  and  all  creatures,  they  all  are  to  be  loved, 
not  for  themselves  as  they  appear,  but  for  the 
Self  that  is  in  them,  for  their  eternal  Self,  for  that 
universal  Self  in  which  we  all  share,  in  which  we 
all  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Like 
many  a truth  in  Eastern  religion,  this  truth  also, 
that  in  loving  our  neighbour  we  really  love  God, 
and  that  in  loving  our  neighbour  we  love  our- 
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selves,  has  sometimes  been  carried  to  an  extreme, 
till  it  became  a caricature.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
shows  an  enormous  amount  of  intellectual  labour 
to  have  reasoned  out  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbour,  because  in  loving  him  we  love  God, 
and  in  loving  God,  we  love  ourselves.  The  deep 
truth  that  lies  hidden  in  this,  was  certainly  not 
elaborated  by  any  other  nation,  so  far  as  I know. 

So  much  to  showT  that  the  Vedanta  philosophy, 
abstruse  as  its  metaphysics  are,  has  not  neglected 
the  important  sphere  of  Ethics,  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  ethics  in  the  beginning,  ethics 
in  the  middle,  and  ethics  in  the  end,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  minds  so  engrossed  with  divine 
things  as  the  V edanta  philosophers,  are  not  likely 
to  fall  victims  to  the  ordinary  temptations  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  other  powers. 

Recapitulation. 

I wish  that  you  should  carry  away  a clear  idea 
of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  if  not  in  all  its  details — 
that  is  impossible — but  at  least  in  its  general 
purpose.  It  is  a very  bad  habit  to  say,  ‘ Oh, 
philosophy  is  too  deep  for  me,’  or  to  dispose  of 
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Eastern  philosophy  by  saying  that  it  is  esoteric 
or  mystic.  Remember  that  all  this  Vedanta 
philosophy  was  never  esoteric,  but  that  it  was 
open  to  all,  and  was  elaborated  by  men  who,  in 
culture  and  general  knowledge,  stood  far  below 
any  one  of  us  here  present.  Should  we  not  be 
able  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  ? Should  the 
wisdom  reached  by  the  dark-skinned  inhabitants 
of  India  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  be  too 
high  or  too  deep  for  us  ? And  as  to  their  philo- 
sophy being  called  mystic , it  really  seems  to  me  as 
if  those  who  are  so  fond  of  using  that  name,  spell 
it,  perhaps,  with  an  ‘ i,’  and  not  with  a ‘ y.’  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  mystic  philosophy  must  be 
full  of  mist  and  clouds  and  vapour.  True  mystic 
philosophy,  however,  is  as  clear  as  a summer  sky, 
it  is  full  of  brightness  and  full  of  warmth.  Mystic 
meant  originally  no  more  than  what  required 
preparation  and  initiation,  and  mysteries  were  not 
dark  things  left  dark,  but  dark  things  made  bright 
and  clear  and  intelligible. 

If  a system  of  philosophy  is  a consistent,  and, 
as  it  were,  an  organic  whole,  springing  from  one 
small  seed,  it  should  always  be  possible  to  fix  on 
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its  central  truth  from  which  all  its  dogmas  proceed, 
and,  leaving  out  all  bywork  and  ornamentation, 
to  trace  the  direction  in  which  its  arguments  move, 
and  to  discover  the  oroal  which  thev  are  meant 

O / 

to  reach. 

Now,  the  quintessence  of  the  Vedanta  philo- 
sophy has  been  well  formulated  by  a native 
philosopher  in  one  short  line,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  same  could  be  done  for  other  systems 
of  philosophy  also.  Our  Vedantist  says  : 

5fW  *rai  ii 


‘ In  one  half  verse  I shall  tell  yrou  what  has 
been  told  in  thousands  of  volumes  : — Brahman 
is  true,  the  world  is  false,  man’s  soul  is  Brah- 
man and  nothing  else  ’ — or,  as  we  should  say  : 
‘ God  is  true,  the  world  is  fleeting,  man’s  soul  is 
God  and  nothing  else.’  And  then  he  adds  : — 


■ tTH 
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‘ There  is  nothing  worth  gaining,  there  is  nothing 
worth  enjoying,  there  is  nothing  worth  knowing 
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but  Brahman  alone  ; for  he  who  knows  Brahman, 
is  Brahman.’  This,  too,  we  might  possibly 
translate  by  the  more  familiar  words  : ‘ What 

shall  it  profit  a man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? ’ 


THE  END. 
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Fox. — The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.  8vo.,  18s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Hamilton.  — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  3 vols. 
15s.  each. 

Addendum  to  the  Life  of  Sir  Wm. 
Rowan  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  8vo., 
6 d.  sewed. 


Hassall. — The  Narrative  of  a Busy 
Life  : an  Autobiography.  By  Arthur 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  8vo.,  5 s. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.  C.  B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edition.  1 volume.  Cr.  8vo., 
25.  6 d. 

Student’s  Edition.  1 volume.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  2 vols.  Post  8vo.,  12 s. 

Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,  36s. 

Marbot. — The  Memoirs  of  the  Baron 
de  Marbot.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Arthur  John  Butler,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Montrose. — Deeds  of  Montrose  : The 
Memoirs  of  James,  Marquisof  Montrose, 
1639-1650.  By  the  Rev.  George  Wishart, 
D.D.,  (Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  1662-1671). 
Translated,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c., 
and  the  original  Latin  (Part  II.  now  first 
published),  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mur- 
doch, F.S.A.,  (Scot.)  Canon  of  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  Editor  and  Translater 
of  the  Grameid  MS.  and  H.  F.  Moreland 
Simpson,  M.A.  (Cantab.)  F.S.A.  (Scot.) 
Fettes  College.  4to.,  36s.  net. 

Seebohm.— The  Oxford  Reformers — 
John  Colet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas  More  : 
a History  of  their  Fellow-Work.  By  Fred- 
eric Seebohm.  8vo.,  14s. 
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Shakespeare. — Outlines  of  the  Life 
of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Fac-similes.  2 vols.  Royal  8vo.,  £1  is. 

Shakespeare’s  True  Life.  By  James 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.  Imp.  8vo.,  27  s. 

Sherbrooke. — Life  and  Letters  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  Viscount 
Sherbrooke,  G.C.B.,  together  with  a 
Memoir  of  .11s  Kinsman,  Sir  John  Coape 
Sherbrooke,  G.C.B.  By  A.  Patchett 
Martin.  With  5 Portraits.  2 vols.  8vo.,  36s. 

Stephen.  — Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.  By  Sir  James  Stephen. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Verney. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
Family  during  the  Civil  War.  Compiled 
from  the  Letters  and  Illustrated  by  the 
Portraits  at  Claydon  House,  Bucks.  By 


Frances  Parthenope  Verney.  With  a 
Preface  by  S.  R.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
With  38  Portraits,  Woodcuts  and  Fac-simile. 
2 vols.  Royal  8vo.,  42 5. 

Wagner. — Wagner  as  I Knew  Him.  By 
Ferdinand  Praeger.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 

Walford. — Twelve  English  Author- 
esses. By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 
‘ Mischief  of  Monica,’  &c.  With  Portrait  ot 
Hannah  More.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3 5.  bd. 

Wordsworth. — Works  by  Charles 
Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  late  BishoD  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Annals  of  My  Early  Life,  1806-1846. 
8vo.,  155. 

Annals  of  My  Life,  1847-1856.  8vo. 
105.  bd. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies.  &e. 


Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands.  By  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  ‘The 
Light  of  the  World,’  &c.  Reprinted  letters 
from  the  ‘ Daily  Telegraph  ’.  With  71 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS,  or,  Facts  and 
Features,  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life,  with 
Notices  of  New  Zealand.  By  A Clergy- 
man, thitteen  years  resident  in  the  interior 
of  New  South  Wales,  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Baker. — Works  by  Sir  Samuel  White 
Baker. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon. 
6 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Bent. — Works  by  J.  Theodore  Bent, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland: 
being  a Record  of  Excavation  and  Ex- 
ploration in  1891.  With  a Chapter  on 
the  Orientation  and  Mensuration  of  the 
Temples.  By  R.  M.  W.  Swan.  With 
Map,  13  Plates,  and  104  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 

The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians: 
being  a Record  of  Travel  and  Research  in 
Abyssinia  in  1893.  With  8 Plates  and  65 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  18s. 


Brassey. — Works  by  the  late  Lady 
Brasey. 

The  Last  Voyage  to  India  and  Aus- 
tralia in  the  ‘ Sunbeam.’  With  Charts 
and  Maps,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
tone, and  nearly  200  Illustrations  in  the 
Text  8vo.,  215. 

A Voyage  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ’ ; Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Library  Edition.  With  8 Maps  and 
Charts,  and  118  Illustrations.  8vo.  215. 
Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  With  66  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 

4to.,  bd.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  25.  cloth,  or  3s.  white  parchment. 
Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 
Library  Edition.  With  2 Maps  and  141 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  215. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  2 Maps  and  114 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  bd. 
Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustrations. 
4to.,  bd.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  the 
1 Roaring  Forties’. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 
Popular  Edition.  With  183  Illustrations. 
4to.,  bd.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ’. 
Popular  Edition.  With  346  Illustrations. 
4to.,  25.  bd. 
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Curzon. — Persia  and  the  Persian 
Question.  With  g Maps,  96  Illustrations, 
Appendices,  and  an  Index.  By  the  Hon. 
George  N.  Curzon,  M.P.,  late  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  2 vols.  8vo.,  42s. 

Froude. — Works  by  James  A.  Froude. 
Oceana  : or  England  and  her  Colonies. 
With  9 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 
boards,  2 s.  6 d.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies:  or, 
the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  g Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Howard. — Life  with  Trans-Siberian 
Savages.  By  B.  Douglas  Howard,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Howitt. — Visits  to  Remarkable  Places. 
Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes,  illustrative 
of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With  80 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3 5.  6 d. 

Knight. — Works  by  E.  F.  Knight,  author 
of  the  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Falcon 

The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Alerte the  nar- 
rative of  a Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet  : a Nar- 
rative of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.  C.  1887  : A 
Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck,  Authors  of 
‘Three  in  Norway’.  With  Map  and  75 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Nansen. — Works  by  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen. 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a Map. 
Crown  8vo,,  7 5.  6 d. 

Eskimo  Life.  Translated  by  William 
Archer.  With  31  Illustrations.  8vo., 
165. 


Peary. — My  Arctic  Journal:  a Year 

among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.  By 
Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Great  White  Journey 
across  Greenland.  By  Robert  E.  Peary, 
Civil  Engineer,  U.S.  Navy.  With  19 
Plates,  3 Sketch  Maps,  and  44  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  8vo.,  12s. 

Pratt. — To  the  Snows  of  Tibet  through 
China.  By  A.  E.  Pratt,  F.R.G.S.  With 
33  Illustrations  and  a Map.  8vo.,  185. 

Riley. — Athos  : or,  the  Mountain  of  the 
Monks.  By  Athelstan  Riley,  M.A. 
With  Map  and  29  Illustrations.  8vo. , 2 is. 

Rockhill. — The  Land  of  the  Lamas: 
Notes  of  a Journey  through  China,  Mon- 
golia, and  Tibet.  By  William  Wood- 
ville  Rockhill.  With  2 Maps  and  61 
Illustrations.  8vo.,  15s. 

Stephens. — Madoc  : An  Essay  on  the 
Discovery  of  America,  by  Madoc  ap  Owen 
Gwynedd,  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  By 
Thomas  Stephens.  Edited  by  Llywarch 
Reynolds,  B.A.  Oxon.  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.  By  Two  of  Them. 
With  a Map  and  59  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  6 d.  cloth. 

Von  Hohnel. — Discovery  of  Lakes 
Rudolf  and  Stefanie  : A Narrative  of 
Count  Samuel  Teleki’s  Exploring  and 
Hunting  Expedition  in  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa  in  1887  and  1888.  By  Lieutenant 
Ludwig  von  Hohnel.  Translated  by 
Nancy  Bell  (N.  D’Anvers).  With  179 
Illustrations  and  5 Coloured  Maps.  2 vols. 
8vo.,  425. 

Whishaw. — Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland: 
a Record  of  the  Seeings  and  Doings  of  a 
Wanderer  in  Russia.  By  Fred.  J.  Whishaw. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Wolff.— Works  by  Henry  W.  Wolff. 
Rambles  in  the  Black  Forest.  Crown 
8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Watering  Places  of  the  Vosges. 
Crown  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 

The  Country  of  the  Vosges.  With  a 
Map.  8vo.,  12s. 


Sport  and  Pastime. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE):  or,  Sportsman’s 


Campbell-Walker.— The  Correct  Card  : 
or,  How  to  Play  at  Whist ; a Whist  Cate- 
chism. By  Major  A.  Campbell-Walker, 
F.R.G.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 


Complete  Guide.  Being  a Treatise  on  the  U se 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  on  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds,  also  Game  Driving,  Wild-Fowl  and 
Pigeon  Shooting,  Dog  Breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
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ATHLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL.  By 
Montague  Shearman.  With  51  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By  C. 
Phillipps-Wolley,  F.  C.  Selous,  W 
G.  Littledale,  Colonel  Percy,  Fred. 
Jackson,  Major  H.  Percy,  W.  C.  Oswell, 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Bart.,  and  the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey.  With  Contributions 
by  other  Writers.  With  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Whymper  and  others.  2 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d.  each.  [In  the  press. 

BOATING.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mond Warre,  D.D.,  and  a Chapter  on 
‘Rowing at  Eton,’  by  R.  Harvey  Mason. 
With  4Q  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles.  With  76  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Contri- 
butions by  Andrew  Lang,  R.  A.  H. 
Mitchell,  W.  G.  Grace,  and  F.  Gale. 
With  64  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

CYCLING.  By  Viscount  Bury  (Earl 
of  Albemarle),  K.C.M.G.,  and  G.  Lacy 
Hillier.  With  89  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

DRIVING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
With  65  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

FENCING.  BOXING,  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  F.  C. 
Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  42 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Henry  R.  P'rancis, 
Major  John  P.  Traherne,  Frederic  M. 
Halford,  G.  Christopher  Davies,  R. 
B.  Marston,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling. 
With  158  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
105.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish. 
With  133  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
105.  6 d. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  W. 
G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  Lord  Wellwood,  H. 
S.  C.  Everard,  Andrew  Lang,  and  other 
Writers.  With  89  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  105.  6 d. 


By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  and  Mowbray  Morris.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire,  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies, 
Digby  Collins,  and  Alfred  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  53  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  105.  6rf. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  W.  M.  Conway, 
Douglas  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Mathews, 
C.  Pilkington,  and  other  Writers.  With 
108  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
RACING  AND  STEEPLE  - CHAS- 
ING. By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire  and  W.  G.  Craven.  With  a 
Contribution  by  the  Hon.  F.  Lawley. 
Steeple-chasing : By  Arthur  Coventry 
and  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson.  With  58 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  &c.  With  59 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

SHOOTING.  By  Lord  Walsingham 
and  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 
With  Contributions  by  Lord  Lovat, 
Lord  Charles  Lennox  Kerr,  the 
Hon.  G.  Lascelles,  and  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley. 

Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  With  105  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.  With  65  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGAN- 
ING, AND  OTHER  ICE  SPORTS.  By 
J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbutt,  T. 
Maxwell  Witham,  the  Rev.  John  Kerr, 
Ormond  Hake,  and  Colonel  Buck.  With 
284  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Secs,  of  the 
Life  Saving  Society.  With  ng  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS, 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M. 
and  C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell- 
Bouverie  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  Con- 
tributions by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton, 
W.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dod,  H.  W. 
W.  Wilberforce,  H.  F.  Lawford,  &c. 
With  79  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

YACHTING.  By  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Lord 
Brassey,  Lieut. -Col.  Bucknill,  Lewis 
Herresfioff,  G.  L.  Watson,  E.  F. 
Knight,  Rev.  G.  L.  Blake,  R.N.,  and 
G.  C.  Davies.  With  Illustrations  by  R. 
T.  Pritchett,  and  from  Photographs. 
2 vols.  [In  the  press. 


Sport  and.  Pastime — continued. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 

HUNTING. 
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FUR  AND  FEATHER  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  History, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Woktley  ; Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  n full-page 
Illustrations  and  Vignette  by  A.  Thorburn, 
A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley,  and  C.  Whymper, 
and  15  Diagrams  in  the  Text  by  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley.  Crown  8vo.,  5 5. 

THE  GROUSE.  By  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson, 
and  George  Saintsbury.  [In  preparation. 


THE  PHEASANT.  By  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson, 
and  A.  J.  Innes  Shand.  [In  preparation. 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  RABBIT.  By 

the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles,  etc. 

[In  preparation. 

WILDFOWL.  By  the  Hon.  John  Scott- 
Montagu,  M.P.,  etc.  Illustrated  by  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley,  A.  Thorburn,  and 
others.  [In  preparation. 


Falkener. — Games,  Ancient  and  Ori- 
ental, and  How  to  Play  Them.  By 
Edward  Falkener.  With  numerous 
Photographs,  Diagrams,  &c.  8vo.,  21s. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M.A.  8vo.,  145. 

Francis. — A Book  on  Angling  : or,  Trea- 
tise on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every  Branch  ; 
including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Salmon 
Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo.,  15s. 

Hawker. — The  Diary  of  Colonel  Peter 
Hawker,  Author  of  1 Instructions  to  Young 
Sportsmen.’  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.  2 vols. 
8vo.,  32s. 

Hopkins. — Fishing  Reminiscences.  By 
Major  F.  P.  Hopkins.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  6 d. 

Lang.— Angling  Sketches.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  20  Illustrations  by  W.  G. 
Burn  Murdoch.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Longman.  — Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  Svo.,  25.  6 d. 


Payne-Gallwey.— Works  by  Sir  Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a Gun. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters.  (Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  a Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  103  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  125.  6el. 

Pole. — The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  By  W. 
Pole,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Proctor. — W’orks  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
How  to  Play  Whist:  with  the  Laws 
and  Etiquette  of  Whist.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 
Home  Whist:  an  Easy  Guide  to  Cor- 
rect Play.  i6mo.,  15. 

Ronalds. — The  Fly-Fisher’s  Entomol- 
ogy. By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial 
Insect.  With  20  coloured  Plates.  8vo.,  145. 

Wilcocks. — The  Sea  Fisherman:  Com- 
prising theChief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  and 

' Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and  Boating.  By 
J.  C.  Wilcocks.  Illustrated.  Cr  8vo.,  65. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic.  By 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  i2mo.,  35. 
Aristotle.— Works  by. 

The  Politics  : G.  Bekker’s  Greek  Text 
of  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.  (VII.),  with  an  English 
Translation  by  W.  E.  Bolland,  M.A. ; 
and  short  Introductory  Essays  by  A. 
Lang,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 


Aristotle. — Works  by — continued. 

The  Politics  : Introductory  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lang  (irom  Bolland  and 
Lang's  1 Politics’).  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexan 
der  Grant,  Bart.  2 vols.  8vo.,  325. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 


Aristotle. — Works  by — continued. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics:  Newly 
Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c.  vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  Intended  for  the  use 
of  Beginners  and  Junior  Students.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Moore,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  and  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.  ios.  6 d. 

Bacon. — Works  by  Francis  Bacon. 
Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7 vols.  8vo.,  £y,  13s.  6 d. 
Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 

Spedding.  7 vols.  8vo.,^4  4s. 

The  Essays:  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Bain.  — Works  by  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D. 

Mental  Science.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 
Moral  Science.  Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

The  two  works  as  above  can  be  had  in  one 
volume , price  ios.  6 d. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect.  8vo.,  15s. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.,  15s. 
Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

Part  I.  4s.  Part  II.  6s.  6 d. 

Practical  Essays.  Crown  8vo.,  3s. 

Bray. — Works  by  Charles  Bray. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity:  or 
Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  Cr.  8vo,,  5s. 
The  Education  of  the  Feelings:  a 
Moral  System  for  Schools.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Bray. — Elements  of  Morality,  in  Easy 
Lessons  for  Home  and  School  Teaching. 
By  Mrs.  Charles  Bray.  Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6 d. 

Crozier. — Civilisation  and  Progress. 
By  John  Beattie  Crozier,  M.D.  With 
New  Preface.  More  fully  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  New  Organon  used  in  the 
solution  of  its  problems.  8vo.,  14s. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Definition, 
Explained  and  Applied.  By  William  L. 
Davidson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Green. — The  Works  of  Thomas  Hill 
Green.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.  8vo., 
16s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo.,  21s. 


Hearn.— The  Aryan  Household  : its 

Structure  and  its  Development.  An  Intro- 
duction to  Comparative  Jurisprudence.  By 
W.  Edward  Hearn.  8vo.,  16s. 

Hodgson. — Works  by  Shadworth  H. 
Hodgson. 

Time  and  Space  : a Metaphysical  Essay. 
8vo.,  165. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  : an  Ethical 
Inquiry.  2 vols.  8vo.,  24s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection.  2 
vols.  8vo.,  21s. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works  of 
David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Green 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4 vols.  8vo.,  56s.  Or 
separately,  Essays.  2 vols.  28s.  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature.  2 vols.  28s. 

Johnstone. — A Short  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Logic.  By  Laurence 
Johnstone.  With  Questions.  Cr.8vo.,2s.  6d. 

Jones. — An  Introduction  to  General 
Logic.  By  E.  E.  Constance  Jones.  Cr. 
8vo.,  45.  6 d. 

Justinian. — The  Institutes  of  Justin- 
ian : Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of  Huschke, 
with  English  Introduction,  Translation, 
Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas  C. 
Sandars,  M.A.  8vo.,  18s. 

Kant. — Works  by  Immanuel  Kant. 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.  With  Memoir.  8vo.,  125.  6 d. 
Introduction  to  Logic,  and  His  Essay 
on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  of  the 
Four  Figures.  Translated  by  T.  K. 
Abbott.  8vo.,  6s. 

Killick. — Handbook  to  Mill’s  System 
of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Killick,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Ladd. — Works  by  G.  T.  Ladd. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vo.,  21s. 

Outlines  of  Physiolggical  Psychol- 
ogy. A Text-book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Academies  and  Colleges.  8vo.,  12s. 

Lewes. — The  History  of  Philosophy, 
from  Thales  to  Comte.  By  George  Henry 
Lewes.  2 vols.  8vo.,  325. 

Max  Muller. — Works  by  F.  Max  Muller. 
The  Science  of  Thought.  8vo.,  215. 
Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 


Mill. — Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind.  By  James  Mill.  ! 
2 vols.  8vo.,  285. 

Mill. — Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

A SVstem  of  Logic.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
On  Liberty.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  4 d. 

On  Representative  Government. 

Crown  8vo.,  2s. 

Utilitarianism.  8vo.,  5 s. 

Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy.  8vo.,  16s. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
and  Theism.  Three  Essays.  8vo.,  5s. 

Monck. — Introduction  to  Logic.  By 
W.  H.  S.  Monck.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Ribot. — The  Psychology  of  Attention. 
By  Th.  Ribot.  Crown  8vo.,  3s. 

Sidgwick. — Distinction  : and  the  Criti- 
cism of  Belief.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Stock. — Deductive  Logic.  By  St. 
George  Stock.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Sully  .—Works  by  James  Sully. 

The  Human  Mind:  a Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.  8vo.,  9 s. 
The  Teacher’s  Handbook  of  Psy- 
chology. Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Swinburne. — Picture  Logic:  an  Attempt 
to  Popularise  the  Science  of  Reasoning. 
By  Alfred  James  Swinburne,  M.A. 
With  23  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.,  5s. 

Thompson. — Works  by  Daniel  Green- 
leaf  Thompson. 

The  Problem  of  Evil:  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Practical  Sciences.  8vo.,  105. 6 d. 
A System  of  Psychology.  2 vols. 
Svo.,  36s. 

The  Religious  Sentiments  of  the 
Human  Mind.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Social  Progress:  an  Essay.  8vo., 
ys.  6 d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Fiction  in  Liter- 
ature : an  Essay.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Thomson.— Outlines  of  the  Necessary 
Laws  of  Thought  : a Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  William  Thomson, 
D.D.,  formerly  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Post  8vo.,  6s. 

Webb. — The  Veil  of  Isis  : a Series  of 
Essays  on  Idealism.  By  T.  E.  Webb.  8vo., 
10s.  6 d. 

Whately.— Works  by  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Annotation. 
By  R.  Whately.  8vo.  ios.  6 d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  4s.  6 d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Crown  8vo., 
4s.  6 d. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.  Fcp.  8vo., 
is.  6 d. 

Zeller. — Works  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

History  of  Eclecticism  in  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah  F. 
Alleyne.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  15s. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah  F. 
Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott.  Crown 
8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.  Crown  8vo., 
1 8s. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

The  Pre-Socratic  Schools:  a History 
of  Greek  Philosophy  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  time  of  Socrates.  Translated 
by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne.  2 vols.  Crown 
8 vo.,  30s. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst  Series ). 


A Manual  of  Political  Economy.  By 
C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6rf. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  By 
John  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

General  Metaphysics.  By  John  Rick- 
aby, S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Moral  Philosophy(Ethics  and  Natural 
Law.  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown 
8vo.,  5s. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6rf. 
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History  and  Science  of  Language,  &e. 


Davidson. — Leading  and  Important 
English  Words:  Explained  and  Exem- 
plified. By  William  L.  Davidson,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Farrar.  — Language  and  Languages  : 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown 
Svo.,  65. 

Graham. — English  Synonyms,  Classified 
and  Explained : with  Practical  Exercises. 
By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Max  Muller. — Works  by  F.  Max  Muller. 
Selected  Essays  on  Language,  Myth- 
ology, and  Religion.  2 vols.  Crown 
8vo. , 1 6s. 

The  Science  of  Language,  Founded  on 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1861  and  1863.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.,  215. 
Biographies  of  Words,  and  the  Home 
of  the  Aryas.  Crown  8vo.,  js.  6 d. 


Max  Muller. — Works  by  F.  Max  Muller 
— continued. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language,  and  its  Place  in  General 
Education,  delivered  at  Oxford,  i88g.- 
Crown  8vo.,  3 s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus  of  English  Words 
and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Arranged  so 
as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By 
Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Re- 
composed throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  and 
with  a full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo.  ios.  6 d. 

Whately  . — English  Synonyms.  By  E. 
Jane  Whately.  Fcp.  8vo.,  35. 


Political  Economy  and  Economies. 


Ashley. — English  Economic  History 
and  Theory.  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  55.  Part  II.  10s.  6 d. 

Bagehot.— Economic  Studies.  By  Wal- 
ter Bagehot.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Barnett. — Practicable  Socialism  : Es- 
says on  Social  Reform.  By  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
and  Mrs.  Barnett. 

Brassey. — Papers  and  Addresses  on 
Work  and  Wages.  By  Lord  Brassey. 

Crump. — An  Investigation  into  the 
Causes  of  the  Great  Fall  in  Prices 
which  took  place  coincidently  with  the  De- 
monetisation of  Silver  by  Germany.  By 
Arthur  Crump.  8vo.,  6s. 

Devas. — A Manual  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A,  Crown  8vo. , 
6s.  6 d.  ( Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy .) 

Dowell. — A History  of  Taxation  and 
Taxes  in  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Year  1885.  By  Stephen  Dowell, 
(4  vols.  8vo.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History 
of  Taxation,  215.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The 
History  of  Taxes,  215. 


Meath.— Prosperity  or  Pauperism  ? 
Physical,  Industrial,  and  Technical  Training. 
By  the  Earl  op  Meath.  8vo.,  5 s. 

Mill. — Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Silver  Library  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  35. 6d. 
Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo. , 30s. 

Shirres. — An  Analysis  of  the  Ideas  of 
Economics.  By  L.  P.  Shirres,  B.A., 
sometime  Finance  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  Crown  8vo.,  6 s. 

Symes. — Political  Economy  : a Short 
Text-book  of  Political  Economy.  With 
Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for  Sup- 
plementary Reading.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.,  of  University  College,  Notting- 
ham. Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Toynbee.— Lectures  on  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  18th  Century  in 
England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee.  8vo., 

105.  6 d. 


Jordan. — The  Standard  of  Value.  By 
William  Leighton  Jordan.  8vo.,  65. 
Leslie. — Essays  in  Political  Economy. 
By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Macleod. — Works  by  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod,  M.A. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Crown 
8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking. 

Vol.  I.  8vo.,  12s.  Vol.  II.  14s. 

The  Theory  of  Credit.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
105.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  45.  6 d.  Vol.  II. 
Part  II.,  ios.  6 d. 


Wilson.  — Works  by  A.  J.  Wilson. 
Chiefly  reprinted  from  The  Investors’  Re- 
view. 

Practical  Hints  to  Small  Investors. 
Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Plain  Advice  about  Life  Insurance. 
Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Wolff.  — People's  Banks:  a Record  of 
Social  and  Economic  Success.  By  Henry 
W.  Wolff.  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  &e. 


Clodd  . — The  Story  of  Creation:  a Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  By  Edward  Clodd. 
With  77  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Huth. — The  Marriage  of  Near  Kin, 
considered  with  Respect  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  the  Result  of  Experience,  and  the 
Teachings  of  Biology.  By  Alfred  Henry 
Huth.  Royal  8vo.,  7 5.  6d. 

Lang. — Custom  and  Myth  : Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew 
Lang,  M. A.  With  15  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Lubbock. — The  Origin  of  Civilisation 
and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man.  By 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  5 Plates 
and  20  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo.,  18s. 

Romanes.  — Works  by  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Darwin,  and  After  Darwin:  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Classical  Literature  and  Translations,  &e. 


Abbott.— Hellenica.  A Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy,  His- 
tory, and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  16s. 

Alschylus. — Eumenides  of  .Eschylus. 
With  Metrical  English  Translation.  By  J. 
F.  Davies.  8vo.,  7 s. 

Aristophanes. — The  Acharnians  of 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Becker. — Works  by  Professor  Becker. 
Gallus  : or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo., 
js.  6 d. 

Charicles  : or,  Illustrations  of  the 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Illustrated.  Post  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Cicero.— Cicero’s  Correspondence.  By 
R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  125. 

Clerke. — Familiar  Studies  in  Homer. 
By  Agnes  M.  Clerke.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Farnell. — Greek  Lyric  Poetry:  a Com- 
plete Collection  of  the  Surviving  Passages 
from  the  Greek  Song-Writting.  Arranged 
with  Prefatory  Articles,  Introductory  Matter 
and  Commentary.  By  George  S.  Farnell, 
M.A.  With  5 Plates.  8vo.,  165. 

Harrison. — Myths  of  the  Odyssey  in 
Art  and  Literature.  By  Jane  E.  Har- 
rison. Illustrated  with  Outline  Drawings. 
8vo.,  185. 


Lang. — Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo.,  gs.  net. 

Mackail. — Select  Epigrams  from  the 
Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W.  Mackail, 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Edited 
with  a Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  8vo.,  165. 

Plato. — Parmenides  of  Plato,  Text,  with 
Introduction,  Analysis,  &c.  ByT.  Maguire. 
8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Rich. — A Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crovm  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School;  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.,  8s.  6 d. 

Tyrrell.— Translations  into  Greek  and 
Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
8vo.,  65. 

Virgil. — The  /Eneid  of  Virgil.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  John  Coning- 
ton.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conington. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

The  Eneid  of  Virgil,  freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W.  J. 
Thornhill.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

The  Eneid  of  Virgil.  Books  I.  to 
VI.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
James  Rhoades.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Wilkins.— The  Growth  of  the  Homeric 
Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.,  6s. 
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Poetry  and 

Allingham. — Works  by  William  Alling- 

HAM. 

Irish  Songs  and  Poems.  With  Frontis- 
of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe.  Fcp.  8.vo., 
6s. 

Laurence  Bloomfield.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Flower  Pieces;  Day  and  Night 
Songs  ; Ballads.  With  2 Designs  by 
D.  G.  Rossetti.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. ; large 
paper  edition,  12s. 

Life  and  Phantasy  : with  Frontispiece 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  and  Design 
by  Arthur  Hughes.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. ; 
large  paper  edition,  12s. 

Thought  and  Word,  and  Ashby 
Manor  : a Play.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author  (1865),  and  four  Theatrical  Scenes 
drawn  by  Mr.  Allingham.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. ; 
large  paper  edition,  12s. 

Blackberries.  Imperial  i6mo.,  6s. 

Sets  of  the  above  6 vols.  may  be  had  in  uni- 
form Half -parchment  binding , price  30s. 

Armstrong —Works  by  G.  F.  Savage- 

Armstrong. 

Poems  : Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  6s. 

King  Saul.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  I.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

King  David.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  II.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

King  Solomon.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  III.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Ugone:  a Tragedy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

A Garland  from  Greece  : Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Stories  of  Wicklow:  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth  : 
a Satire.  Fcp.  8vo.,  4s.  . 

One  in  the  Infinite  : a Poem.  Crown 
8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Armstrong. — The  Poetical  Works  of 

Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Arnold. — Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 

K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  ‘ The  Light  of  Asia,’  &c. 

The  Light  of  the  World:  or  the 
Great  Consummation.  A Poem.  Crown 
8vo.,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  14  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  4to., 
20s.  net. 

Potiphar’s  Wife,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.,  5 s.  net. 

Adzuma:  or  the  Japanese  Wife.  A Play. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d.  net. 


the  Drama. 

Barrow. — The  SevenCitiesoftheDead, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Sir  John  Croker 
Barrow,  Bart.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Bell. — Works  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 

Chamber  Comedies  : a Collection  of 
Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Nursery  Comedies  : Twelve  Tiny  Plays- 
for  Children.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Bjbrnsen. — Pastor  Sang  : a Play.  By 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornsen.  Translated  by 
William  Wilson.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Dante.— La  Commedia  Di  Dante.  A 
New  Text,  carefully  Revised  with  the  aid  of 
the  most  recent  Editions  and  Collations. 
Small  8vo.,  6s. 

Goethe. 

Faust,  Part  I.,  the  German  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Albert  M. 
Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
Faust.  Translated,  with  Notes.  By  T.  E. 
Webb.  8vo.,  1 2s.  6 d. 

Faust.  The  First  Part.  A New  Trans- 
lation, chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ; with  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  James  Adey 
Birds.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Faust.  The  Second  Part.  A New 
Translation  in  Verse.  By  James  Adey 
Birds.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Ingelow. — Works  by  Jean  Ingelow. 
Poetical  Works.  2 vols.  Fcp.  8vo.f 
12s. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6 d.  cloth  plain,  3s.  cloth 
gilt. 

Lang. — Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Ballads  of  Books.  Edited  by  Andrew 
Lang.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  With  12  Plates  and  88 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford 
and  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Special  Edition,  printed  on  India  paper. 
With  Notes,  but  without  Illustrations f 
Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Lecky. — Poems.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Leyton.— Works  by  Frank  Leyton. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Lake,  and  other 
Poems.  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d.  Cheap 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  3;.  6 d. 

Skeleton  Leaves  : Poems.  Crowa 
8vo.  6s. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Lytton. — Works  by  The  Earl  of  Lytton 
(Owen  Meredith). 

Marah.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 

King  Poppy:  a Fantasia.  With  i Plate 
and  Design  on  Title-Page  by  Ed.  Burne- 
Jones,  A.R.A.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

The  Wanderer.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 
Lucile.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 
Selections  from  Poetical  Works. 
Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Macaulay. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  &c. 
By  Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.,  ios.  6 d. 

Bijou  Edition. 

i8mo.,  2 s.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown 
8vo  , 3s.  6 d. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 
is.  6 d.  cloth. 

Nesbit. — Lays  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Piatt. — An  Enchanted  Castle,  and 
other  Poems:  Pictures,  Portraits,  and 
People  in  Ireland.  By  Sarah  Piatt 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 


Piatt.— Works  by  John  James  Piatt. 
Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Little  New  World  Idyls.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

Rhoades. — Teresa  and  other  Poems. 
By  James  Rhoades.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Riley.— Works  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Old  Fashioned  Roses:  Poems.  i2mo., 

5*. 

Poems:  Here  at  Home.  Fcp.8vo.,6s.«t:h 

Roberts. — Songs  of  the  Common  Day  and 
Ave  ! An  Ode  for  the  Shelley  Centenary.  By 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Shakespeare.  — Bowdler's  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts.  1 vol. 
8vo.,  14s.  Or  in  6 vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  21s. 
The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book.  By 
Mary  F.  Dunbar.  321T10.,  is.  6 d.  Draw- 
ing Room  Edition,  with  Photographs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 

Stevenson.  — A Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Small  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 


Works  of  Fietion,  Humour,  &e. 


ATELIER  (THE)  DU  LYS  : or,  an  Art 
Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Mademoiselle  Mori  : a Tale  of 
Modern  Rome.  Crown  8vo.,  2S.  6 d. 

That  Child.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo.,2s.  6 d. 

Under  a Cloud.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  j 

The  Fiddler  of  Lugau.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston,  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

A Child  of  the  Revolution.  With 
Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Hester’s  Venture.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

In  the  Olden  Time:  a Tale  of  the 
Peasant  War  in  Germany.  Cr.8vo.,2S.6d. 

The  Younger  Sister.  Crown  8vo., 
2s.  6 d. 


Anstey. — Works  by  F.  Anstey,  Author  of 
‘ Vice  Versa  ’. 

The  Black  Poodle,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Voces  Populi.  Reprinted  from  ‘ Punch’. 
First  Series.  With  20  Illust.  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.  Fcp.  4to.,  5s.  Second  Series. 
With  25  Illust.  by  J.  Bernard  Part- 
ridge. Fcp.  4to.,  6s. 

The  Travelling  Companions.  Re- 

printed from  ‘ Punch  ’.  With  25  Illust. 
by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Post  4to.,  5s. 

The  Man  from  Blankley’s  : a Story 
in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Fcp.  4to.,  6s. 

Baker. — By  the  Western  Sea.  By 

James  Baker,  Author  of  ‘ John  Westacott’. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
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Works  of  Fietion,  Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Beaconsfield. — Works  by  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 


Novels  and  Tales.  Cheap  Edition. 
Complete  inn  vols.  Cr.  8vo. , is.  6 d.  each. 


Vivian  Grey. 

The  Young  Duke,  &c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
Contarini  Fleming, &c. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia.  Tancred. 
Coningsby.  Sybil. 
Lothair.  Endymion, 


Novels  and  Tales.  The  Hughenden 
Edition.  With  2 Portraits  and  11  Vig- 
nettes. 11  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  42s. 


Comyn. — Atherstone  Priory  : a Tale. 
By  L.  N.  Comyn.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Deland. — Works  by  Margaret  Deland, 
Author  of  ‘John  Ward’. 

The  Story  of  a Child.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 

Mr.  Tommy  Dove,  and  other  Stories 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Dougall. — Works  by  L.  Dougall. 

Beggars  All  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

What  Necessity  Knows.  3 vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  25s.  6 d. 


Doyle. — Works  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Micah  Clarke  : A Tale  of  Monmouth’s 
Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette. Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  and 
other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Refugees:  A Tale  of  Two  Conti- 
nents. Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Farrar. — Darkness  and  Dawn  : or, 

Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic 
Tale.  By  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Cr.  8vo., 
7s.  6 d. 

Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  : 
an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century, 
by  J.  A.  Froude.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


Haggard.— Works  by  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations  by  M. 
Greiffenhagen  and  C.  H.  M.  Kerr. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31  Illus- 
trations by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Cr.  8vo., 
3s.  6 d. 

Maiwa’s  Revenge  : or,  The  War  of  the 
Little  Hand.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  boards,  is.  6 d. 
cloth. 


Haggard. — Works  by  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
— continued. 

Colonel  Ouaritch,  V.C.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6 d. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Full-page  Illus- 
trations by  M.  Greiffenhagen  and  R. 
Caton  Woodville.  Crown  8vo.,  3s. 
6 d. 

Beatrice.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  17  Plates 
and  34  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
Lancelot  Speed.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Montezuma’s  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  M.  Greiffenhagen. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 


Haggard  and  Lang.— The  World’s  De- 
sire. By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Harte. — In  the  Carquinez  Woods  and 
other  stories.  By  Bret  Harte.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 


KEITH  DERAMORE  : a Novel.  By  the 
Author  of  ‘ Miss  Molly’.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Lyall. — The  Autobiography  of  a Slan- 
der. By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of 1 Dono- 
van,’ &c.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown  8vo., 
5s- 

Melville. — Works  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Mel- 
ville. 


The  Gladiators. 

The  Interpreter. 

Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen’s  Maries. 
Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d.  each. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Oliphant. — Works  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


Madam.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

In  Trust.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Parr. — Can  this  be  Love  ? By  Mrs. 
Parr,  Author  of  1 Dorothy  Fox  ’.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 
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Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &e. — continued . 


Payn.— Works  by  James  Payn. 

The  Luck  of  the  Darrells.  Cr.  8vo., 

i5.  6d. 

Thicker  than  Water.  Cr.  8vo.,  is. 
6 d. 

Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap  : a Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps-Wol- 
ley. With  13  Illustrations  by  H.  G. 
Willink.  Cr.  8vo. , 3s.  6 d. 


Suttner. — Lay  Down  Your  Arms  {Die 
Waffen  Nieder) : The  Autobiography  of 
Martha  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von  Sutt- 
ner. Translated  by  T.  Holmes.  Cr. 
8vo.,  7 s.  6d. 

Thompson. — A Moral  Dilemma:  a 
Novel.  By  Annie  Thompson.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Tirebuck. — Works  by  William  Tirebuck. 


Robertson. — The  Kidnapped  Squatter, 
and  other  Australian  Tales.  By.  A. 
Robertson.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


Sewell. — Works  by  Elizabeth  M. 
Sewell. 


A Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.  Ivors. 


Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6 d.  each  cloth  plain.  2 s.  6 d. 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 


Stevenson.— Works  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed.  15.  6 d. 
cloth. 

The  Dynamiter.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed, 
15.  6 d.  cloth. 


Dorrie.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Sweetheart  Gwen.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Trollope. — Works  by  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. 

The  Warden.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Barchester  Towers.  Cr.  8vo.,  is. 
6 d. 

Walford. — Works  by  L.  B.  Walford, 
Author  of  1 Mr.  Smith  ’. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica:  a Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

The  One  Good  Guest:  a Story.  Cr. 
8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

West. — Half-Hours  with  the  Million- 
aires : Showing  how  much  harder  it  is 
to  spend  a million  than  to  make  it. 
Edited  by  B.  B.  West.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 


Stevenson  and  Osbourne.— The  Wrong 
Box.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
Lloyd  Osbourne.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Sturgis. — After  Twenty  Years,  and 
other  Stories.  By  Julian  Sturgis. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Weyman. — Works  by  Stanley  J.  Wey- 

MAN. 

The  House  of  the  Wolf  : a Romance. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

A Gentleman  of  France.  3 vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  255.  6 d. 


Popular  Science 

Butler. — Our  Household  Insects.  An 
Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Furneaux. — The  Outdoor  World  ; or 
The  Young  Collector’s  Handbook.  By  W. 
Furneaux,  F.R.G.  S.  With  18  Plates,  16 
of  which  are  coloured,  and  549  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 


(Natural  History,  &e.). 

Hartwig. — Works  by  Dr.  George  Hart- 
wig. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8yo., 
75.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 Plates 
and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  75.  net. 

The  Polar  World.  With  3 Maps,  8 
Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  75.  net. 
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Popular  Seienee  (Natural  History,  &e.) — continued. 


Hartwig. — Works  by  Dr.  George  Hart- 

wig — continued. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With  3 
Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  7 5.  net. 

The  Aerial  World.  With  Map,  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  7 5.  net. 

Heroes  of  the  Polar  World,  ig 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 5. 

Wonders  of  the  Tropical  Forests. 
40  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Workers  under  the  Ground.  29 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Marvels  Over  our  Heads.  29  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds.  75 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep.  117  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  30 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 5.  6 d. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics.  66 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Helmholtz.  — Popular  Lectures  on 

Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 

Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 

Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

lydekker. — Phases  of  Animal  Life, 

Past  and  Present.  By.  R.  Lydekker, 

B.A.  With  82  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Proctor, — Works  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  3 
vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  55.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck  : a Discussion  of 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidence,  Wagers, 
Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling, 
&c.  Cr.  8vo.,  25.  boards.  25.  6d.  cloth. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth.  Familiar 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Observatory, 
Tomb  and  Temple.  With  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.,  55. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  8vo.,  55.  Silver 
Library  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 


Proctor. — Works  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

— continued. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Cr.  8vo. , 55. 

Stanley. — A Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of 

Norwich.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 

35.  6 d. 

Wood. — Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Homes  without  Hands  : a Description 
of  the  Habitation  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  the  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  75., 
net. 

Insects  at  Home:  a Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits 
and  Transformations.  With  700  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. , 7 5.  net. 

Insects  Abroad  : a Popular  Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits 
and  Transformations.  With  600  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.,  7 s.  net. 

Bible  Animals  : a Description  of  every 
Living  Creatures  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. With  112  Illustrations.  8vo.,  75. 
net. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Out  of  Doors  ; a Selection  of  Original 
Articles  on  Practical  Natural  History. 
With  11  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Strange  Dwellings  : a Description  of 
the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from 
‘ Homes  without  Hands  ’.  With  60  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  32  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Wonderful  Nests.  30  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Homes  under  the  Ground.  28  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  29 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible.  23 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Branch  Builders.  28  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Social  Habitations  and  Parasitic 
Nests.  18  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 
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Works  of  Reference. 


Maunder’s  (Samuel)  Treasuries. 

Biographical  Treasury.  With  Sup- 
plement brought  down  to  1889.  By  Rev. 
James  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History:  or, 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  With 
goo  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical,  ' 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7 Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo.,  ! 
6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With  5 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines  of 

Universal  History,  Separate  Histories  of 
all  Nations.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library 
of  Reference.  Comprising  an  English 
Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal 
Gazeteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chrono- 
logy, Law  Dictionary,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo..  6s. 


Maunder’s  (Samuel)Treasuries -continued. 
Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited  by 
J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S. 
With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates. 
2 vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,  12s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus  of  English  Words 
and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Arranged  so 
as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By 
Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Re- 
composed throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  and 
with  a full  Index,  by  the  Author’s  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Willich. — Popular  Tables  for  giving  in- 
information for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By  Charles  M. 
Willich.  Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones. 
Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 


Children’s  Books. 


Crake. — Works  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake. 

Edwy  the  Fair  ; or,  The  First  Chro- 
nicle of  Asscendune.  Crown  8vo.  ,2 5.  6 d. 

Alfgar  the  Dane  : or,  the  Second 
Chronicle  of  Asscendune.  Cr.  8vo.2s.6tf. 

The  Rival  Heirs  : being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  Aiscendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A Tale  of 
the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons’  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Brian  Fitz-Count.  A Story  of  Walling- 
ford Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey.  Cr. 
8vo.,  25.  6 d. 

Ingelow. — Very  Young,  and  Quite  An- 
other Story.  Two  Stories.  By  Jean 

Ingelow.  Crown  8vo.,  25.  6tf. 

Lang.— Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  With  8 Plates 
and  130  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J. 
Ford  and  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  4 Plates 
and  96  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J. 
Ford  and  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 


Lang. — Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 

— continued. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  n 
Plates  and  88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  b}r 
H.  J.  Ford  and  L.  Bogle.  Crown  8vo.r 
65. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  With  12 
Plates  and  88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
H.  J.  Ford  and  Lancelot  Speed.  Cr. 
8vo.,  65. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  School  Edi- 
tion, without  Illustrations.  Fcp.  Svo., 
25.  6 d. 

The  True  Story  Book.  With  8 Plates 
and  58  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by  H.  J. 
Ford,  Lucien  Davis,  C.  H.  M.  Kerr, 
Lancelot  Speed,  and  Lockhart  Bogle. 
Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Meade. — Works  by  L.  T.  Meade. 

Daddy’s  Boy.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.  With  Illus- 
trations by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6 d. 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Crown  8vo., 
55. 
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Children’s  Books  continued. 


Molesworth.— Works  by  Mrs.  Moles- 

WORTH. 


Silverthorns. 
8vo.,  jS. 

Illustrated. 

Crown 

The  Palace  in 
trated.  Crown 

the  Garden. 
8vo.,  5s. 

Illus- 

The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin. 
8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Crown 

Neighbours. 

Illustrated. 

Crown 

8vo.,  65. 

The  Story  of  a Spring  Morning,  &c. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 


Reader. — Voices  from  Flower-Land  : 
a Birthday  Book  and  Language  of  Flowers. 
By  Emily  E.  Reader.  Illustrated  by  Ada 
Brooke.  Royal  i6mo.,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d. ; 
vegetable  vellum,  35.  6 d. 

Stevenson. — Works  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses.  Small 
Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

A Child’s  Garland  of  Songs, 
Gathered  from  1 A Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses  ’.  Set  to  Music  by  C.  Villiers 
Stanford,  Mus.  Doc.  4to.,  2s.  sewed  ; 
3 s.  6 d.,  cloth  gilt. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6 d.  each  Volume. 


Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6 Illustrations.  y.  6 d. 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6 Illustrations.  3.S.  61  f. 

Baring-Gouid’s  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  3L  6 d. 

Baring-Gouid’s  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.  2 vols.  y.  6d.  each. 
Brassey’s  (Lady)  A Voyage  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ’. 

With  66  Illustrations.  3.5.  6 d. 

Clodd’s  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a Plain  Accoun1 
of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustrations.  3^.  6 d. 
Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's  (Very 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
46  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Dougall’s  (L.)  Beggars  Ail : a Novel.  y.  6a'. 
Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A Tale  of 
Monmouth's  Rebellion.  3.5.  6 d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the  Polestar, 
and  other  Tales.  35.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects. 4 vols.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Ctesar : a Sketch,  y.  6 d. 
Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle : a History  of 
his  Life. 

i79S-i83S-  2 vols.  7s- 
1834-1881.  2 vols.  ys. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy : an 
Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century.  3L  6 d. 
Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  3L  6 d.  each. 
Gleig’s  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  With  Portrait.  35.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  She  : A History  of  Adventure. 

32  Illustrations.  3.S.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan  Qaatermain.  With 
20  Illustrations.  3^.  6 d. 


Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  : a 
Tale  of  Country  Life.  3L  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29  Full 
page  Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51 
Illustrations.  3.S.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  3.?.  6 d. 

Harte’s  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods  and 
other  Stories.  35.  6 d. 

Helmholtz’s  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures 
on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  y.  6 d.  each. 

Howitt’s  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places. 

80  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart : My 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  35.  6 d. 
Jefferies’  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  Last 
Essays  of.  With  Portrait.  3.L  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.  3*.  6d. 
Jefferies’  (R.)  Wood  Magic : a Fable.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  bv  E.  V.  B.  y.  6 d. 
Jefferies  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
3J-.  6 d. 

Knight’s  (E,  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Alerte  ’ : 

the  Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  y.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth  : Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  3s.  6 d. 

Lees  (-J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck’s  (W.  J.)  B.  C. 
1887,  A Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  With 
Maps  and  75  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 
Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  Portrait  and  Illustration. 
y.  6d. 

Macleod’s  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of  Banking. 

3-l  6rf. 
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The  Silver  Library  — continued. 


Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  3s.  6 d. 

Max  Mtiller’s  (F.)  India,  what  can  it  teach  us? 

y.  6 d. 

Max  Muller’s  (F.)  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Religion.  3*.  6 d. 

Merivale’s  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8 vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Mill’s  (J.  S.)  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

3s.  6 d. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.  3*.  6 d. 

Milner’s  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  : the  Chroni- 
cle of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden.  3*.  6 d. 
Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Apologia  Pro  Yit£  Sua. 

3s.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Historical  Sketches.  3 

vols.  3.5.  6d.  each. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Callista : a Tale  of  the 
Third  Century.  3$.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Loss  and  Gain : a Tale. 
3s.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Essays,  Critical  and 

Historical.  2 vols.  ys. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  An  Essay  on  the 

Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.  3 s.  6 d. 
Newman’s  (Cardinal)  The  Arians  of  the 

Fourth  Century.  3s.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Verses  on  Various 

Occasions.  3s.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  The  Present  Position  of 
Catholics  in  England.  3s.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Parochial  and  Plain 
Sermons.  8 vols.  3.?.  6 d.  each. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Selection,  adapted  to  the 
Seasons  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  from  the 
• Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons  ’.  31.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Sermons  bearing  upon 
Subjects  of  the  Day.  3 j.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Difficulties  felt  by 
Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teaching  Considered. 
2 vols.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  The  Idea  of  a University 
Defined  and  Illustrated.  3s.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Biblical  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles.  3s.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Discussions  and  Argu- 
ments on  Various  Subjects.  3.5.  6 d. 


Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Grammar  of  Assent. 

3-t.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Fifteen  Sermons 
Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford. 

3J.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Justification.  3*.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  Sermons  on  Various 
Occasions.  3*.  6 d. 

Newman’s  (Cardinal)  The  Via  Media  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  illustrated  in  Lectures,  &c. 
2 vols.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Newman's  (Cardinal)  Discourses  to  Mixed 
Congregp.tions.  3s.  6 d. 

Phillipps-Wollcy's  (C.)  Snap  : a Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain.  With  13  Illustrations. 
3*.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us:  Essays 
on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and 
Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns. 
3 s-  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven : 

Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament. 
35.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  3s.6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

3*.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in  Science. 

3s- 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels  of  As- 
tronomy. 3.5.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.  3s.  6 d. 

Smith  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  3s.  6 d. 

Stanley’s  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

160  Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne’s  (LI.)  The 
Wrong  Box.  3s.  6 d. 

Weyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of  the 
Wolf : a Romance.  3s.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.  With 
33  Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.  With 
60  Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  11  Illustra- 
tions. 3*.  6 d. 


Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  etc. 


Acton. — Modern  Cookery.  By  Eliza 
Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo., 
4s.  6 d. 

Bull. — Works  by  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the 
Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Chil- 
dren in  Health  and  Disease.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  6 d. 


De  Salis. — Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis. 
Cakes  and  Confections  X la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Dogs  ; A Manual  for  Amateurs.  Fcp. 
8vo. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  X la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Dressed  Vegetables  X la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Drinks  X la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Entries  X la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 if- 
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Cookery  and  Domestie 

De  Salis. — Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis — cont. 
Floral  Decorations.  Suggestions 
and  Descriptions.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
New-laid  Eggs:  Hints  for  Amateur 
Poultry  Rearers.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Oysters  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  X la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Savouries  a la  Mode.  Tcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  X la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  X la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  Incomes. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  every 
Household.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 


Management — contimied. 

Harrison. — Cookery  for  Busy  Lives 
and  Small  Incomes.  By  Mary  Harri- 
son. Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.  i6mo.,  2 s. 

Poole. — Cookery  for  the  Diabetic.  By 
W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface  by 
Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Walker. — A Handbook  for  Mothers  : 
being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during  Preg- 
nancy and  Confinement,  together  with 
Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care  of  Infants. 
By  Jane  H.  Walker,  L.R.C.P.  and  L.M., 
L.R.C.S.  and  M.D.  (Brux).  Crown  8vo., 
2s.  6 d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Allingham. — Varieties  in  Prose.  By 
William  Allingham.  3 vols.  Crown  8vo., 
18s.  (Vols.  1 and  2,  Rambles,  by  Patricius 
Walker.  Vol.  3,  Irish  Sketches,  etc.) 
Armstrong. — Essays  and  Sketches.  By 
Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 
Bagehot.— Literary  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.  2 vols.  8vo.,  28s. 
Baring-Gould.— Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Crown  8vo.,  3 5.  6 d. 

Battye. — Pictures  in  Prose  of  Nature, 
Wild  Sport,  and  Humble  Life.  By 
Aubyn  Trevor  Battye,  B.A. 

Boyd  (‘  A.  K.  H.  B.  ’).  — Works  by  A.  K.  H. 

Boyd,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
Commonplace  Philosopher.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

-East  Coast  Days  and  Memories. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Landscapes,  Churches  and  Morali- 
ties. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.  Crown  8vo 
35.  6 d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6 d. 

Our  Little  Life.  Two  Series.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Our  Homely  Comedy:  and  Tragedy 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Recreations  of  a Country  Parson. 
Three  Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  each.  ! 
Also  First  Series.  Popular  Ed.  8vo.,  6 d.  1 


Butler. — Works  by  Samuel  Butler. 

Op.  1.  Erewhon.  Cr.  8vo.,  5 s. 

Op.  2.  The  Fair  Haven.  A Work  in 
Defence  of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  our 
Lord's  Ministry.  Cr.  8vo.,  7 5.  6 d. 

Op.  3.  Life  and  Habit.  An  Essay 
after  a Completer  View  of  Evolution. 
Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Op.  4.  Evolution,  Old  and  New.  Cr. 
8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Op.  5.  Unconscious  Memory.  Cr.  8vo., 
75.  6 d. 

Op.  6.  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Pied- 
mont and  Canton  Ticino.  Illustrated. 
Pott  4to.,  ios.  6 d. 

Op.  7.  Selections  from  Ops.  1-6. 
With  Remarks  on  Mr.  Romanes’  ‘ Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals  ’.  Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

Op.  8.  Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the 
Main  Means  of  Organic  Modification  ? 
Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

j Op.  9.  Ex  Voto.  An  Account  of  the 
Sacro  Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  atVarallo- 
Sesia.  10s.  6 d. 

Holbein’s  ‘La  Danse’.  A Note  on 
a Drawing  called  1 La  Danse’.  35. 

Halliwell-Ph  illipps  . — A Calendar  of  the 
Halliwell-Phillipps’  Collection  of 
Shakespearean  Rarities.  Enlarged  by 
Ernest  E.  Baker,  F.S.A.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Hodgson. — Outcast  Essays  and  Verse 
Translations.  By  H.  Shadworth 
Hodgson.  Crown  8vo.,  85.  6 d. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works  - continued. 


Hullah.— Works  by  John  Hullah,  LL.D. 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Modern  Music.  8vo.,  8s.  6 d. 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Transi- 
tion Period  of  Musical  History.  8vo., 
ios.  6 d. 

James.  —Mining  Royalties:  their  Prac- 
tical Operation  and  Effect.  By  Charles 
Ashworth  James,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Fcp.  4to. , 5 s. 

Jefferies. — Works  by  Richard  Jefferies. 
Field  and  Hedgerow:  last  Essays. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

1 he  Story  of  My  Heart  : my  Autobio- 
graphy. With  Portrait  and  New  Preface 
by  C.  J.  Longman.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 
Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Wood  Magic:  a Fable.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Jewsbury. — Selections  from  the 
Letters  of  Geraldine  Endsor  Jews- 
bury to  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland.  8vo.,  165. 

Johnson. — The  Patentee’s  Manual  : a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters 
Patent.  By  J.  & J.  H.  Johnson,  Patent 
Agents,  &c.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Lang.— Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  25.  6 d.  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  With  2 Coloured 
Plates  and  17  Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo., 
25.  6 d.  net. 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp.  8vo., 
25.  6 d.  net. 

Macfarren.— Lectures  on  Harmony. 
By  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren.  8vo.,  12s. 

Max  Muller. — Works  by  F.  Max  Muller. 
Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Religions  of  India.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Re- 
ligion : Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 
Natural  Religion.  The  Gifford  Lec- 
tures, 1888.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 
Physical  Religion.  The  Gifford  Lec- 
tures, 1890.  Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
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Max  M filler. — Works  by  F.  Max  Muller. 
— continued. 

Anthropological  Religion.  The 
Gifford  Lectures,  1891.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 
Theosophy  or  Psychological  Re- 
ligion. The  Gifford  Lectures,  1892. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

India  : What  can  it  Teach  us  ? 

Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Mendelssohn. — The  Letters  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  Translated  by  Lady  Wal- 
lace. 2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  ios. 

Milner. — Works  by  George  Milner. 
Country  Pleasures  : the  Chronicle 
of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden.  Cr.  8vo., 
35.  6 d. 

Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast  of 
Arran.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  Noel 
Johnson. 

Perring. — Hard  Knots  in  Shakespeare. 
By  Sir  Philip  Perring,  Bart.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Proctor. — Works  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
Strength  and  Happiness.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Strength  : How  to  get  Strong  and 
keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Rowing 
and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the  Waist. 
With  9 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 

Richardson.  — National  Health.  A 
Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Chad- 
wick, K.C.B.  By  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson, 
M.D.  Cr.,  45.  6 d. 

Roget. — A History  of  the  ‘ Old  Water- 
Colour  ’ Society  (now  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours).  By  John 
Lewis  Roget.  2 vols.  Royal  8vo.,  425. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow  of  Dante  : being 
an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself,  his 
World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.  With  Illustrations 
and  with  designs  on  cover  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6 d. 

Southey. — Correspondence  with  Caro- 
line Bowles.  By  Robert  Southey. 
Edited  by  E.  Dowden.  8vo.,  145. 

Wallaschek. — Primitive  Music:  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
Music,  Songs,  Instruments,  Dances,  and 
Pantomimes  of  Savage  Races.  By  Richard 
Wallaschek.  With  Musical  Examples. 
8vo.,  125.  6 d. 

West. — Wills,  and  How  Not  to  Make 
Them.  With  a Selection  of  Leading  Cases. 
By  B.  B.  West,  Author  of  “ Half-Hours 
with  the  Millionaires”.  Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6 
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